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The University of Chicago Round Table 
needs no introduction to any A.A.U.W. 
member who has a radio. It is a matter for 
regret that the transcript of the discussion 
presented at the sectional conference had to 
be cut here because of limitations of JouRNAL 
space. 


Helen D. Bragdon, in posing her questions 
on the objectives of women’s education, draws 
on twenty years’ experience in teaching or 
working with girls and women, in both coedu- 
cational and women’s institutions. She has 
taught English in a junior high school and in 
Drew Seminary for Girls, served as Y.W.C.A. 
secretary and assistant to the dean at Mount 
Holyoke College, as assistant professor of edu- 
cation of the University of Minnesota, and 
since 1930 as dean of the College for Women at 
the University of Rochester. This year she is 
chairman of the College Section of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 
Besides articles in various educational maga- 
zines, she is author of one of the Harvard 
Studies in Education, Counseling the College 
Student, and of the chapter, ‘‘Advancement in 
Maturity: the College and University,"’ in the 
monograph entitled The Continuity of Guidance, 
just published by the New York State Deans 
Association. 


Ruth E. Young is associate professor of Ital- 
ian language and literature at Smith College, 
and as her article indicates, a most successful 
director of the college’s plan to give juniors 
a year in Ialy. 


Joseph S. Roucek was born in the ancient 
city of Prague, and came to this country to 
study in 1921. He remained here asa teacher, at 
Pennsylvania State College and at New York 
University, where he is now instructor in 
education. Dr. Roucek is on the editorial 
boards of a number of periodicals of this and 
other countries devoted to sociological and 
international subjects, and is author of The 
Working of the Minorities System under the 
League of Nations (1929), and Contemporary Rou- 
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mania and Her Problems (1932), and co-author 
of Our Racial and National Minorities (1937). A 
new volume from his pen, Politics in the Bal- 
kans, will appear this fall. Dr. Roucek and his 
wife, who is also a native of Czechoslovakia, 
are now on a lecture-concert tour of the 
Southwest, giving programs on Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia. 


The article by Clara Chassell Cooper in 
this issue is an outgrowth of conclusions 
reached in her comprehensive study, published 
under the title, The Relation between Morality 
and Intellect. In this book Dr. Cooper draws 
evidence from her own researches and a multi- 
tude of other investigations showing the in- 
terdependence of intellect and moral character. 
Her conclusions are hailed by other psychol- 
ogists as a basis for developing a sound pro- 
gram of individual and social education. Dr. 
Cooper was formerly school psychologist in 
the Horace Mann School and instructor in ex- 
perimental education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She is also one of the 
authors of Volume II of the Indiana Survey of 
Religious Education, entitled Measurements and 
Standards in Religious Education, and author or 
joint author of numerous articles in psycho- 
logical, educational, and religious magazines. 


Ida H. Hyde describes in this Journat the 
prologue to a long and distinguished career. 
She completed requirements for the M.D. in 
Rush Medical School and the medical school 
of Kansas University, and in 1899 was ap- 
pointed associate professor of physiology at 
the State University of Kansas. In 1905 she 
became professor and head of that department 
in the medical school and college — a position 
which she held for twenty-two years. Dr. 
Hyde thus had the distinction of being the 
first woman full professor of physiology in a 
state university. Known as a remarkably able 
and stimulating teacher, she also kept on with 
her research, contributing studies from time 
to time to the university's scientific series and 
to various scientific periodicals. Her name was 
listed in Who's Who. 
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Dr. T. V. Smitu, author and professor of 
philosophy, state senator for Illinois 

Dr. Harry D. Gipeonsz, lecturer, editor, 
and professor of economics 

Dr. Water H. C. Laves, professor of po- 
litical science and director of the Mid- 
west Office of the League of Nations 


Gipeonsz: We are to talk about foreign 
policy. It seems to me that American for- 
eign policy consists of reading the head- 
lines and getting the jitters and spending 
your nervous energy on the jitters, and 
then forgetting about it until the next 
provocation of the jitters comes along. 

Laves: Do you mean there is no such 

thing as foreign policy, or that our peo- 
ple don’t pay attention to what foreign 
policies are? 
_ Givzonss: Do you mean by foreign pol- 
icy something that is consistent, hangs 
together logically; or is it a word that de- 
scribes whatever it is that your govern- 
ment is doing? 

Laves: I think you could be speaking 
here either about the foreign policy of the 
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government, or you could be speaking 
about what the people think the govern- 
ment ought to do. 

Gipzonse: Apparently in your mind 
there is quite a contrast, as there should 
be, I suppose. Just look around at Ameri- 
can public opinion, whatever that may 
be, and ask yourself what a variety of 
things a variety of groups wants this 
country to do. 

Laves: Isn't that again due to the fact 
that the men in government have to do 
something, whereas the people, the pub- 
lic at large, merely have to talk. They 
never have to reach a conclusion. 

GripeonsE: I suppose the main distinc- 
tion is that those who are in charge of the 
State Department can afford to see a cer- 
tain relationship between what happened 
ten years ago and yesterday and what 
might happen tomorrow; whereas the 
people are likely to respond to a slogan 
which sounds good, and then they will 
stand for that slogan and support it even 
to the point of kicking people out of 
office in accordance with whether or not 
they pay lip service to it. And perhaps 
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they will discover that a slogan like 
‘Neutrality’ results in something that is 
quite contrary to neutrality. 

Smita: I hope one or both of you will 
be able to clear up in my mind this situa- 
tion: I would not myself suppose it pos- 
sible to have a foreign policy in any con- 
sistent sense because of the absence of any 
continuous foreign policy in the world. 
You have to catch as catch can in this 
kind of situation. 

Laves: Do you mean we must have a 
policy of muddling through? 

SmitH: In a muddy world. 

Laves: And we have a double source of 
muddiness here, then. First of all, the 
people do not really know exactly what 
they want. And even when they do make 
up their minds, the national situation is 
once more changed so that they should 
want something else again. 

SmituH: Or rather, we all know in some 
general sense what we want, but we know 
we have to want a lot of things we don’t 
want in order to get what we want, and 
then we don’t want it. 

Gipgonse: Did you say the people 
talked and the politicians acted? You 
said you had to muddle through in a 
muddy world, but, of course, it is a 
muddy world because the politicians are 
forever muddling through. 

Laves: The fact of the matter is that at 
the present time we have a more consist- 
ent policy in the State Department and in 
the government than we can find any- 
where in a public discussion. 

This discussion about the possible 
change of the foreign policy, lifting the 
embargo against Loyalist Spain, perhaps 
brings home the point we are making that 
sometimes there is public sentiment in fa- 
vor of a particular governmental policy 
based not upon very careful thought as to 
what is necessary; and then it becomes 
necessary to change that policy once 
more. 

Gipzonse: After all, what you are 
hearing is that what was designed as a 
policy to promote peace and make for 
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neutrality is now resulting in a situation 
in which the United States officially is 
not promoting peace, but actually en- 
couraging aggression, and is also, in fact, 
making it hard for the aggressee, the vic- 
tim of the aggression. 

We may not have been ready to do what 
the President asked us to do six months 
ago, quarantine the aggressors, but cer- 
tainly we should not quarantine the ag- 
gressees; and that is what we are doing at 
present. We are handicapping the legally 
constituted government of Spain and at 
the same time we continue our normal 
relations with the countries waging an 
undeclared war in Spain — Germany and 
Italy. 

SmitH: What is our present neutrality 
policy, precisely? I am a little hazy about 
it. 

Gipeonse: Anyone who has followed 
the actual legislation and the interpreta- 
tion would be a little hazy. The underly- 
ing principle was that a country goes to 
war because it trades with belligerents; 
and therefore it was concluded that the 
way to keep this country out of war is to 
keep it from trading with belligerents 
once there is a war. And then a variety of 
provisions was made, giving the White 
House certain powers, explicit and some- 
times optional powers, which it could 
use in Case emergency arose. 

Smitu: What was the quarrel between 
the White House and the Hill on that 
point? 

Grpeonse: On the neutrality legisla- 
tion? There were several. One was whether 
the legislation should be mandatory, 
whether the decisions made under the law 
were such as to be absolutely obligatory 
on the government, so thatthe President 
had no discretion, could not look at the 
facts and change the policy. 

Laves: I think it is worth pointing out 
that this question of executive discretion 
appears in two different places: First, the 
question of whether the embargo shall 
be in effect as soon as war is declared, ot 
only when the President decides that 4 
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war exists, say, between Japan and China. 
There is executive discretion in applying 
that in the first place. 

But there is also executive discretion in 
applying certain portions of the embargo. 
If the President finds that a state of war 
exists, he may so proclaim; whereupon 
certain things happen, an embargo on 
arms, implements of war, on credit. But 
the so-called cash-and-carry provisions 
do not go into effect except as the Presi- 
dent once more exercises discretion and 
issues an additional proclamation. 

Smita: The Nye resolution applies to 
the Spanish more than the Japanese? 

Gipzonse: The Nye resolution refers 
only to the embargo on Spain. 

Lavgs: The general neutrality law origi- 
nally did not apply to civil wars. It was 
made to apply to civil wars only after the 
Spanish revolution started. 

Grwronse: We were rather anxious to 
follow Britain’s lead, and we did not 
know that the lead was not exactly a 
neutral lead, as we can see today. We, 
following the British lead, have now 
gotten ourselves into a position where we 
have a policy that was apparently, so we 
can now see, designed to help the rebels 
rather than to preserve neutrality. 

Laves: In speaking about policy as the 
people want it on the neutrality question, 
I think the people generally can be di- 
vided between those who hold to the idea 
of neutrality, which is the essence of 
isolation, and those who believe that war 
is really not a phase of human activity 
distinct from everything else, that you 
cannot distinguish arbitrarily between 
times of peace and times of war, you have 
to cooperate continually. You have to 
stand for the principles in the time of 
peace which you stand for in times of 
war. Isn't that about the distinction? 

Griwronsz: It is a distinction you and I 
make, but it is not yet the distinction 
that the American people or our political 
tepresentatives are making. As you very 
well know, the very popular distinction 
in American public discussions is to say 
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that you are quite willing to cooperate 
continually in trade (we are all for inter- 
national economic cooperation) but will 
have no political alliances or entangle- 
ments of any sort. That sounds very con- 
vincing to a wide section of American 
public opinion, although anyone who has 
studied problems of that sort knows, of 
course, that if you have international eco- 
nomic cooperation, you must have cer- 
tain types of political and juridical co- 
operation to make the trade and business 
safe, because you will get conflict if you 
have contact. To promote trade is to pro- 
mote situations in which people will have 
friction, and if you do not set up the 
machinery to handle friction, you are 
actually promoting conflict by promoting 
trade. 

SmitH: Our foreign policy so far as the 
people are concerned (and I think the 
government, too) is to keep out of war. 
We think we can do that only through 
isolation. This security legislation which 
is uppermost in foreign policy was our 
way of isolating ourselves to further that 
end. Is that about where we stand now? 

GrpzonsE: The question we are raising 
is whether this neutrality legislation, 
which was theoretically designed to pro- 
mote neutrality and peace, is not in fact 
encouraging aggression and increasing 
instability in the world. 

Smita: Isn't that neutrality legislation, 
whether dormant or alive, only one of the 
general ways that we have acted out this 
notion of isolation as a means to peace? 

Laves: It finds its focus in time of war. 
You might say the idea back of the neu- 
trality law is somehow to streamline the 
United States in a time of war. That is to 
Say, as soon as war starts, the idea is to 
bring in American ships, to bring in 
American investments, not to protect the 
citizens or investments in the warring 
nations, to take off all the things which 
might cause a clash with passing cars, 
with passing nations in time of war. 

Of course, one of the unfortunate things 
is, as Harry has pointed out, that in this 
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streamlining process the people went so 
far as to take off the headlights, and there 
is no distinction to be made between the 
aggressor and the victim. To fit into this 
streamlining process and really modernize 
this ship of state, some people are pro- 
posing that we put steering wheels in the 
back seat and have back-seat drivers. In 
other words, they are proposing a refer- 
endum in time of war — the Ludlow 
proposal. 

Smitu: This matter of having a popular 
referendum on war and peace brought 
from the President at the time it was up a 
statement that I think has not received 
half the attention it deserved. Here is a 
paragraph from a newspaper at that time. 
The President said, ‘‘I must frankly state 
that I consider the proposed amendment 
(the amendment requiring referendum) 
would be impracticable in its applica- 
tion.’ But this is the point that stuck in 
my craw, ‘“— and incompatible with our 
representative government.’’ What do 
you make of that, that the people can’t 
vote on war without destroying our form 
of government? 

Laves: That raises the question as to 
whether there is such a thing as a demo- 
cratic right of votes. It is a question 
whether you want to insist on a so-called 
democratic system of government in 
which it is assumed you will put all 
power in the hands of the people, or 
whether you are expecting a representa- 
tive form of government in which you 
organize government in such a way that 
it can operate most efficiently. 

Smita: The President said: 

Our government is conducted through the people 
through representatives of their own choosing. The 
founders agreed upon a free and representative form of 


government as the only practical means of govern- 
ment by the people. 


Lavss: One of the strange things about 
the propaganda that we hear in favor of a 
referendum before war is declared, is that 
we shall restore to the people the demo- 
cratic right to decide whether they shall 
vote for war. A lot of this very effective 
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propaganda goes on to say that this right 
has been denied to the people. But the 
people put into the Constitution the pro- 
vision that Congress and Congress alone 
shall declare war. 

SmitH: It is a serious business if the 
American people can’t vote on the one 
question which means most to them. 

GiweonsE: We turned down the Ludlow 
amendment a month or two ago. We did 
it by perfectly proper, established demo- 
cratic techniques. The outcome, there- 
fore, is a democratic result. The word 
‘democratic’ is not to be attached only 
to decisions arrived at by one particular 
form of democracy — referendum — as 
against other forms. 

Smita: Would you mind making clear to 
me, outside of this general talk of prin- 
ciples of government, what danger would 
arise to our social life if the people had a 
right to vote on the declaration of war? 

GiweonsE: That is a long discussion. 
In the first place, the assumption under- 
lying it is that somehow or other the peo- 
ple in Congress, in the State Department, 
and in the White House are very easily 
susceptible to propaganda, and so if cer- 
tain pressures are brought to bear on 
them, they become soft, give way, and 
lead the American people astray into for- 
eign entanglements and war. The parallel 
assumption is that the American people 
are hard-boiled on propaganda. They re- 
sist these sinister influences, and when the 
Saturday Evening Post, the radio com- 
mentators, and Father Coughlin hammer 
at them they remain adamant in resisting 
these forces. I think it is a mild thing to 
say that the evidence historically is not 
quite conclusive on that assumption. 

Laves: Of course, there is this angle 
which you have not mentioned. If you 
put into the hands of the people the right 
finally to decide whether we will go to 
war or not, you have to that extent fe- 
duced the effectiveness of American for- 
eign policy. 

We will go on the supposition that the 
issue of war comes on a certain day. Let us 
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say it is a Panay incident, or the question 
of oil lands in Mexico, a question of un- 
justifiable seizure of an American citizen 
who is walking down Unter den Linden, 
or any other such incident. The original 
thought is that the Secretary of State, or 
the State Department, carries with it the 
possibility that America will use its 
armed force to enforce proper treatment of 
the citizens. 

SmitH: That sounds like a real argu- 
ment, that the people can’t conduct the 
foreign affairs all the time, and that, 
therefore, they ought not to conduct them 
at all. 

Laves: And furthermore, if you take 
this power away from the central govern- 
ment where it can be effectively used, to 
that extent you play into the hands of the 
countries which are so organized that 
they can effectively use their power. You 
know what happened when we passed our 
neutrality law. There was a ‘‘Hip, hip, 
hoorah"’ in Rome and Berlin. When the 
Ludlow referendum came up for discussion 
and was voted down, there was a great 
disturbance because they had hoped to 
hamstring our foreign policy. 

GipgonsE: Our policy is designed to 
make the world safe for aggression; and 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokio saw it in that 
light. 

Laves: It seems to me you have an 
alternative between two broad kinds of 
policy. You can go in the direction of 
gradually expanding international rela- 
tions, increase of international trade, 
greater exchange of goods, greater ex- 
change of ideas, all this based on the prin- 
ciple of exchange and competition which 
leads toward a world that is generally 
more prosperous, requiring a certain 
amount of international organization for 
the maintenance of peace, but in general 
leading away from the idea of war. Or 
you can have the broad policy of gradual 
concentration of power within a limited 
area, isolation, the building up of trade 
barriers, the exclusion of the people who 
do not happen to agree with the policies 





of the government, increased regimenta- 
tion, ownership in place of trade so far as 
raw materials and commodities are con- 
cerned. It is the idea of self-containment, 
and with that must go bigger and bigger 
and better and better armies and navies 
until every country is able to maintain 
itself in time of war. You have a choice 
only between those two general forces. 
Smitu: Isn’t this what you are saying 
— that all of us human beings want cer- 
tain large ends, and that peace is the most 
beautiful of them; that we are determined 
that the means to these beautiful ends 
shall be of the same quality as the ends 
themselves — friendly and brotherly and 
all the rest; but we don’t find any means 
that are of the same quality? And when 
we find that one set of means takes on a 
bellicose character, we desert that means 
for another means, hoping that it will be 
of the same quality as the end. Is that the 
explanation of why we change around in 
our notions about foreign policy? 
Grpeonsz: That is the heart of it. If I 
understand the language of philosophy, 
force is the means you are thinking of. 
It is perfectly clear from the history of any 
community that we know anything 
about, that law is always in the last 
analysis based on a penalty, a sanction, 
which is used in case of non-observance. 
We don’t condemn force in the abstract 
in domestic problems. We don’t say, 
‘Pistols and machine guns are bad in and 
of themselves.’’ What we say is, ‘“These 
are implements that we would rather not 
have used,’’ but if the purpose is to pre- 
serve the community and to protect it 
against subversive tendencies destroying 
the community, we approve of them in 
the hands of government, of the police 
department, and we disapprove of them 
in the hands of those subverting com- 
munities — gangsters and that sort. We 
judge the means, the force, by the ends 
served by the means. If the end is helpful 
to the community, we say the force is 
legitimate; if the end is subversive to the 
community, we condemn the means. 
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We haven't that evaluation of force in 
the international picture. Many of us con- 
demn force in and of itself, and we there- 
fore find it impossible to cooperate with 
any realistic effort — realistic in terms 
of what we know of the history of law — 
to build law in the international com- 
munity. 

Lavess: Isn't it simply this: that in the 
last two decades, in which big strides 
have been made in the development of in- 
ternational organization for the preserva- 
tion of peace, there has been a lack of that 
other quality which is essential for the 
maintenance of peace — namely, peaceful 
exchange. I am certainly the last one to 
believe in the policy of imposing sanc- 
tions upon a country which wants certain 
things to increase the welfare of its peo- 
ple, if at the same time there is not offered 
to that country an alternative peaceful 
way. We set up a beautiful structure of 
world organization between 1920 and 
1930, but the United States, Great Britain, 
and France pursued policies which could 
have only one effect, — to strangle a great 
many other countries until they had to 
break some up. 

Gipeonse: Of course you have had a 
certain reversal, a very modest one, in 
Cordell Hull’s trade agreement policy, 
which is an effort to admit that we have 
made some mistakes. 

Laves: It seems to me that while it 
would be far more desirable that we 
should eliminate force from the world, 
eliminate it as soon as possible, we are 
living in 1938 and we are talking about 
American foreign policy today. We are 
talking about foreign policy in 1938. 

Smit: Tell me, has the State Depart- 
ment any better ideas, more consistent 
ideas, than the American people have? 

Laves: We have a very consistent for- 
eign policy. I think we have a very ex- 
cellent foreign policy. I think the United 
States is one of the countries at the pres- 
ent time which can consistently insist on 
its rights under international treaties, 
because the United States consistently 
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makes it possible for other countries to 
find by peaceful means, by trade, the 
things which are essential. Our recipro- 
cal trade program doesn’t go as far as it 
should, but it is going. 

Smit: Would you mind spelling out 
the answer that our foreign policy is one 
of design rather than drift? You have 
spoken of reciprocal trade agreements. 

Laves: The simplest thing is to take 
the statement of Secretary Hull put out on 
July 18 of last year. There is a complete 
statement of American foreign policy. It 
is a statement that we insist on good faith 
in the relation between nations. We insist 
on nations living up to their obligations. 
We insist on equality of treatment in 
matters of trade. We are willing to reduce 
our armaments by international agree- 
ment. What more do you want? 

Grpzonszg: I want a little more. I want 
some show of initiative. I would be very 
much more satisfied with a policy which 
had not thrown Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago 
Bridge speech into discard. That was the 
speech of October 5 of last year in which 
we seemed to promise that for once we 
were willing to take the initiative and 
carry responsibilities in the political and 
juridical field. 

Laves: I think Secretary Hull would 
have carried through the ideals embodied 
in President Roosevelt’s speech of Octo- 
ber 5 if he had thought there was any op- 
portunity of bringing the country along, 
and he was very much embarrassed by the 
small group of noisy isolationists who 
said, ‘“This means war. This means an 
alliance with Great Britain." 

GrpEonsE: People who want peace, and 
are opposed to Fascism, and the propa- 
ganda of profiteers and militarists, to 
collective suicide, to Laves and myself, 
and the calculating intention of others to 
build war alliances which will sweep us 
into a dreadful war. They paint a hor- 
rible picture of what it is going to mean. 
We must have no navy, no war-time prep- 
arations, no naval vessels to protect us. 
And then there will be an end of unem- 
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ployment through jobs at home. Pre- 
sumably we are going to get that through 
the expansion of trade, but they don’t 
want any international political coopera- 
tion. And how you can have one if you 
don’t have the other, I fail to see. All 
you have to do is to wire your Congress- 
men. 

Smita: Do you mind if I ask you a 
question? I heard you say one time some- 
thing about the President’s naval plans. 
Can you say one word about our ordinary 
military program in this country? Are 
you for it or against it? 

GrpzonsE: If it is clearly understood 
that the armament is to be used in col- 
lective undertakings with other nations 
for the enforcement of common interna- 
tional understanding and for the mainte- 
nance of international law, I have no ob- 
jection. Unfortunately, this armament 
program came up like a cloud on the 
horizon, right after America had dis- 
carded Mr. Roosevelt's quarantine speech. 
So it looks now as if a program without 
any international objectives and with the 
ordinary power objectives would result. 
I don’t trust the old-fashioned means un- 
less I see some new ends on the horizon. 

Laves: In so far as the American people 
turned down the President’s speech on 
October 5, it means that the American 
people are themselves militaristic. 

Gripeonsz: It means that we are simply 
in the old pattern of thinking: we want 
the old means without any revision of the 
ends to be served by the means. I suggest 
that if you don’t have a very categorical 
revision of your thinking about the ends 
of public policy and you begin to toy with 
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the old means, the old trust in war, it is 
very likely that when you have the means 
you will begin to use them toward the 
ends these means have always led to. 

Lavzs: I don’t entirely agree with that. 
I think at the present time, with the pres- 
ent Secretary of State in control, the 
United States may still be prepared to fall 
in line with an international reduction of 
armaments program. I think the thing can 
be put through. I think we would win the 
support of the American people. You have 
to recognize not merely that the arma- 
ments program came after the failure of 
the October 5 speech, but that it came at a 
time when you saw the general passing 
into eclipse of the general security system. 

{Here followed a brief discussion of our 
relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries. | 

Laves: We were talking about the ques- 
tion of whether our foreign policy drifts 
or is the result of a design which has been 
laid out. I think it is worth suggesting 
that what we probably want (I hope you 
do too, T.V. I am sure Harry and I do) is 
a course which on the one hand avoids 
the isolation policy which is so costly in 
terms of arms and trade and welfare, and 
at the same time avoids political com- 
mitments, the alliance sort of thing (that 
I think no one would make a try for any 
more), recognizing our political responsi- 
bilities, willing to recognize them to the 
point of actually doing something about 
it, but not forming an immediate link 
with the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. 

Gipeonsg: That seems to be an ideal 
moment to terminate this. 
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N THE ©’ Foreword”’ for Father Shipherd’s 
I Magna Charta, President Wilkins cites 
the following as one of the objectives an- 
nounced by Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
in 1843: ‘‘the elevation of female char- 
acter, by bringing within the reach of the 
misjudged and neglected sex, all the in- 
structive privileges which hitherto have 
unreasonably distinguished the leading 
sex from theirs.”’ 

When education was thus at last 
brought within the reach of the misjudged 
and neglected sex, however, certain bat- 
tles were only begun. Some of the ques- 
tions around which conflict centered are 
outlined, at least indirectly, in the 
‘Prospectus of Vassar Female College,"’ 
from Godey’s Lady's Book, 1865: 

The intellectual course of study is to be ample but 
not crushing. 

A special school of Physical Training will be pro- 
vided under the charge of a Lady Professor who will 
instruct in the Arts of Riding, Flower Gardening, 
Boating and other physical accomplishments suitable 
for ladies to acquire. 

The Playgrounds are large and secluded, and the 
apparatus for such simple feminine sports as Archery, 
Croquet, Graces, Shuttlecock and so forth will be 
supplied by the College. 

There will be a special course in the fine art of 
entertaining, with suggestions for small talk, 
suitable for kettle drums, routs and banquets. 


In the present academic year, at the end 
of the first hundred years of higher educa- 
tion for women in this country, at least 
five of the educational battles of the past 
century may be listed as finished, their 
fields of dispute obsolete. 

First to be settled was the dispute over 
women’s ability to achieve and profit by 
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an education of collegiate grade. As 
Godey’s Lady's Book indicates, the early 
course of study might be ample, but it 
must on no account be crushing. Gradu- 
ally women have demonstrated, at first 
by individual written and oral examina- 
tions, later through their performance on 
standardized group tests of ability or 
scholastic aptitude, that there are no 
particular differences between the sexes 
in ability to master the college curriculum. 

A second dispute, strong in the early 
1800's, appeared over the claim that 
women lacked the physical and physio- 
logical fitness for the strain of higher 
education. William S. Tyler, Amherst 
professor in 1836, and later a trustee both 
for Mount Holyoke and for Smith Col- 
leges, is quoted by Miss Gilchrist in 
relation to this particular battleground: 
It was insisted that such occupations as mathematics 
and philosophy were not suited to the tastes or the 
capacities of women; they didn’t want them and 
wouldn't undertake them: and if they did, they 
would ruin their health, impair their gentleness, 
delicacy, modesty, and refinement, unsex them, and 
unfit them for their proper sphere.* 
This solicitude was so insistent, A.A.U.W. 
members will recall, that one of the earli- 
est undertakings of their own Association 
was a study, published in 1885, which 
demonstrated that the health of the 
membership remained quite equal to that 
of other women, despite the strain of 
college education.? 

1 Gilchrist, Beth, Life of Mary Lyon, p. 230. 

2 Talbot, Marion, and Rosenberry, Lois K. M., 


History of the American Association of University 
Women, 1881-1931, p. 119. 
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Lack of ability and lack of physical 
strength were contentions disproved fairly 
easily. A third claim — the inappropri- 
ateness of a liberal arts education for 
woman's function as a mother and home- 
maker — has not completely vanished; 
but in general, ‘‘Back to the kitchen’’ and 
‘Woman's only place is in the home”’ are 
no longer battle cries in this country. A 
quarter of a century ago President Harvey 
of Stout Institute held that every girl and 
woman should be trained in the principles 
of food preparation, household manage- 
ment, clothing, cooking, and child care. 
Yet as early as 1906, as Dr. Goodsell 
points out in her book on the education 
of women, Professor Thorndike! had 
issued a warning not heeded. One of our 
most dangerous assumptions, he had 
cautioned, was that women’s functions 
in social, industrial, and domestic life 
would be fixed functions. 


For a considerable time statistics seemed 
to substantiate a fourth claim against 
college education: that higher education 
for women — or the period necessary 
therefor — was the preventive factor in 
the marriage of gifted women and a 
limiting influence on the size of their 
families. Statistics on marriage rate, on 
age of marriage, and on size of families, 
seemed to support this thesis. However, 
in 1936 Dr. Goodsell proposed a more 
pertinent question: Do those attending 
college differ markedly from their kins- 
women and friends of the same social and 
economic status who have not gone to col- 
lege? ? In 950 cases, only a slight differ- 
ence was found between the size of fami- 
lies of college and non-college women of 
the same social class. 

Furthermore, recent statistics tend to 
show that the number of college women 
marrying is increasing. The percentage of 


1 Thorndike, Edward L., ‘‘Sex in Education,” 
Bookman, vol. 23, pp. 211-14. 

* Goodsell, Willystine, “The Size of Families of 
College and Non-College Women,"’ American Journal 
of Sociology, vol. 41, pp. 585-97. 
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Vassar alumnae married has risen steadily 
from 53.2 for the classes of 1892-96 to 
72.5 for the classes of 1912-16, the latter 
figure being almost the exact percentage 
given by the Census for women of the 
whole country of that age. Data on Smith 
College graduates, 1895 through 1929, 
show a similar increase in the percentage 
of married graduates through successive 
years, with 77 per cent of the class of 1927 
married.‘ 


A mera argument, rooted in earlier 
battles, but still revived at times, is that 
a liberal arts education for women is im- 
practical from the standpoint of self- 
support. Dr. Abernethy,® writing as late 
as 1919 and reviewing the development of 
coeducation, felt that the label, ‘‘no 
thoroughfare except for men,’’ must be 
used for many opportunities. It was his 
conclusion that women’s education must 
be revised to meet only these functions in 
which *‘by nature and customs of civilized 
society they are destined to engage." 
Today we do not share his conviction 
that many avenues for the use of a college 
education are closed to women. They may 
not be open as freely as they were before 
the depression period, but they are by no 
means closed. 

At the end of the first century of wom- 
en’s education, the battles on these five 
points are largely over. With what prob- 
lems, then, with what unanswered ques- 
tions, do we begin the second century? 

Certainly there is no longer any needed 
concentration upon a ‘‘misjudged and 
neglected sex’’; no sweeping movement 
demanded for privileges which have “‘un- 
reasonably distinguished’’ men from women 
students. The goal of educating human 
beings rather than the sexes is deservedly 


* Newcomer, Mabel, ‘Marriages and Children of 
Vassar Alumnae,"’ Vassar Quarterly, vol. 16, pp. 98- 
101. 

‘Seniors of the Class of Economics 38, ‘‘Facts, 
Figures, and Forecasts,'’ Smith Alumnae Quarterly, vol. 
27, pp. 244-6. 

5 Abernethy, Julian, ““The Anomaly of Coeduca- 
tion,”” School and Society, vol. 9, pp. 259-62. 
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paramount; the existence of differences in 
ability and potentiality among individ- 
uals has proved to be more important in 
educational investigations than any sex 
differences. A century of struggle has 
proved women’s abilities and established 
“women’s higher education,’’ as such. 
Should we now go on in the direction we 
have been traveling, with no conviction 
of different goals, of separate objectives, 
even in colleges for women and for men? 

Tests have established the fact, now 
well known, that the general ability and 
level of achievement of college men and 
college women are equivalent. In view of 
this equality, should we continue the 
search for any specific differences between 
men and women, in types of achievement, 
in motivation, or in fields of activity, 
which ought to be recognized for the 
most desirable functioning of educated 
women in our social order? 

Albert Jay Nock,! in two articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, claims that in the past 
women’s chief effort has been the asser- 
tion of the right and the ability to do 
everything that men do. Their future role, 
he continues, should be to show that 
women can do for civilization certain 
things that men cannot do. A similar idea 
was touched upon in Dr. Abernethy’s 
article already referred to. Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard and President Hyde of Bowdoin 
believed in a different function for women, 
which, they implied, might well influence 
the educational program. Are these im- 
plications supported by educational re- 
search of recent years? 

It is true that in the field of measurable 
achievement, standardized test results 
show that college men and college women 
attain superior achievement in different 
areas. In the college sophomore testing 
program of the American Council on 
Education, as reported in 1934,? the scores 


1Nock, A. J., “‘A Word to Women,"’ Aslantic 
Monthly, vol. 148, pp. 279-89; ‘“What Every Woman 
Ought to Know,” sbid., vol. 149, pp. 279-89. 

2 Johnston, J. B., “The Sophomore Testing Pro- 
gtam,"’ Educational Record, vol. 15, pp. 470-516; 
especially pp. 501, 513, 514. 
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of men and of women were equivalent 
only in the test of general culture. The 
women were superior in the English test, 
and in the grades received in college. They 
made lower scores than the men in the test 
on contemporary affairs; they were de- 
cidedly inferior in the general science and 
mathematics tests, and strikingly different 
in the physics test. 

This year, Dr. Eckert * has described 
the results with the newer editions of 
these tests as follows: 


The women make higher scores as a group in the 
English, literary acquaintance, fine arts, and foreign 
literature sections of the general culture test. Men 
students, on the other hand, are notably superior in 
science and mathematics and also show quite a 
decisive advantage in the first section of the contem- 
porary affairs test, dealing with current political 
and economic developments. 


To these findings may be added certain 
differences in the field of aesthetics. Sig- 
nificant differences were found in favor of 
the girls, on the high school and through 
the college level, in a standardized art 
judgment test.‘ The results from a stand- 
ardized test of prose appreciation 5 show 
that only one third of the men equalled or 
exceeded the average ability of the women 
in appreciation of prose literature as 
measured by that particular test. 


"Tams various results give us at least 
some evidence for our first question: 

Should we recognize or ignore, in a liberal 
arts program for women, the fact that their 
areas of superior achievement are slightly 
different from those of men? If we are not to 
ignore these differences, should we attempt to 
eradicate them, to perpetuate them, or to 
augment them? 

That differences are not confined to 


* Eckert, Ruth, “Realism in Higher Education,” 
Educational Record, vol. 19, pp. 86-104. 

‘Eurich, Alvin, and Carroll, Herbert A., ‘‘Art 
Judgment Test,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
vol. 23, pp. 214-20. 

’ Carroll, Herbert A., Prose Appreciation Test 
(Educational Test Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia); Eurich, Alvin, and Carroll, Herbert 
A., Educational Psychology, p. 185. 
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achievement is revealed by Terman and 
Miles’s study, Sex and Personality.’ By a 
comprehensive statistical analysis of items 
from various tests, a masculinity-feminin- 
ity test was constructed. The authors cau- 
tion that this test is a pioneer attempt to 
use psychometrics in the field of sex dif- 
ferences, and that the sampling for their 
study was somewhat limited. They recog- 
nize the power of unconfirmed mass theo- 
ries about sex differences, asserting that 
‘alleged differences between sexes must 
give way to experimentally established 
differences."” ? 

Their results show, on the college level 
as on other levels, distinct sex differences 
in word associations, in fields of correct 
information, of emotional and ethical 
responses, interests, sentiments, and gen- 
eral traits. The end of the scale named 
‘‘masculinity’’ was found to be charac- 
terized by scores signifying interest in 
scientific and physical phenomena, in 
political or business affairs, in aggressive, 
courageous, Outdoor or active pursuits 
and preferences. The other end of the 
scale, named ‘‘femininity,’’ was found to 
be characterized by preferences and in- 
terests in domestic, social, and aesthetic 
activities; in kindly, sympathetic senti- 
ments; in indoor, somewhat non-adven- 
turous, ‘“ministrative’’ occupations. 

Three findings of this study have a spe- 
cial bearing on college groups. First, it was 
found that ‘‘women of college education 
diverge from both the other educational 
groups (high school and grade school 
girl graduates) regularly and significantly’’ 
in having higher ‘‘masculinity’’ scores. 

Second, women already in occupational 
life who had the higher ‘masculinity’ 
scores tended to be those who had a 
gteater rather than a lesser amount of 
education and intelligence, a higher re- 
sponsibility for leadership, and if mar- 
tied, were those with more extensive 
work outside the home. These associa- 

1 Terman, Lewis, and Miles, Catherine Cox, Sex 


ond Personality. 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
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tions were much more true of women than 
of men. 

Third, while there were widely sepa- 
rated group trends for men and women of 
college rank, as we should expect, there 
was also a distinct overlapping in terms of 
individuals. Men with strongly cultural, 
aesthetic, or human-service interests 
were discovered; women with scien- 
tific or mechanical interests. The implica- 
tions of this finding are against a rigid 
dichotomy of men’s and women’s educa- 
tion. 


[> runraze studies support these con- 
clusions, a second question is submitted: 

Should a liberal arts curriculum, set up 
for the recognition and development of a reason- 
able range of individual differences, analyze 
its curricular opportunities to meet the needs 
of four groups instead of the usual two groups 
of men and women? 

These four groups would then include: 
(1) the majority of college men, charac- 
terized by interests in scientific and physi- 
cal phenomena, in political and business 
affairs, and by aggressive, active pursuits 
and preferences; (2) the minority of col- 
lege men, whose interests and goals lie 
more in the cultural, aesthetic, and hu- 
man service fields; (3) the minority of 
college women, whose interests, informa- 
tion, and goals turn more toward scien- 
tific and mechanical pursuits; (4) the 
majority of college women, characterized 
by strong interests signifying cultural, 
social, aesthetic, and ‘‘ministrative’’ 
activities and preferences. Between any 
two of these groups there would be dif- 
ferences of a greater or lesser degree. 

Aside from measurable sex differences, 
there are certainly unsolved problems for 
this second century in differing patterns 
of social sanctions, in occupational op- 
portunities, and in certain conflicts of 
motivation which face women during and 
after their period of education. During 
the college years, the conflict between 
plans for or hopes of marriage, a career, or 
possible success in a combination of both, 
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figures far more insistently in the woman 
student’s daily or yearly choices than 
many realize. There are frequently strong 
social and family pressures for relinquish- 
ment of a vocation in case of marriage, 
thus producing a progressive uncertainty 
as to motivation in achievement, plans 
for financial investment in education, and 
the development of certain professional 
opportunities after graduation. 

There are also limitations to be faced 
in the types of occupations freely open 
to women, and the somewhat persistent 
obstacles to entrance into professions al- 
ready entered by a minority group of 
women. College women of exceptional 
interest and ability in fields generally 
entered by college men should have care- 
ful guidance and encouragement, since it 
is these women who will face the strong- 
est obstacles in the development of their 
superior powers and educational possi- 
bilities. 


Tims brings us to another question: 

How should we recognize in the college 
guidance program and in preprofessional cur- 
ricula these differing patterns of social culture 
and sanctions, of occupational opportunities 
and obstacles, affecting college women? 

In the first place, the testing program 
should have a double function: to re- 
veal individual differences in ability and 
achievement regardless of sex, and also to 
bring to light certain sex differences al- 
ready mentioned. Trends of women stu- 
dents toward areas of weakness in certain 
academic fields would be one point of 
search. Another point would be the dis- 
covery of those exceptional women of 
brilliant aptitudes in these fields, that 
they may be especially encouraged and 
fortified in the development of their 
particular powers and interests. Further- 
more, the tests should be such as to locate 
in the major group superior women in 
fields such as the humanities and the arts. 

In the second place, all through the 
guidance program should come an official 
acknowledgment and consideration of the 
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sense of conflict and confused motivation 
for women in facing the possibilities of 
marriage, a career, or both. Each individ- 
ual should be furnished with information 
related to her particular powers, abilities, 
and desires for the future, that she may 
make her progressive decisions with in- 
telligent and wise emotional orientation. 
In the third place, we must be aware 
of new developments in fields of work for 
educated women. The older professions 
welcoming women are perhaps too well 
known to students and their parents. 
Chase Going Woodhouse of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations ' has 
pointed out five new general trends of 
opportunities worthy of attention: the 
new tendency in business toward func- 
tions of greater service and cooperation, 
which should produce opportunities with 
appeal to the educated woman; a greater 
emphasis upon the consumer's point of 
view (and that consumer is usually a 
woman); expansion of enterprises of gov- 
ernment into fields of special interest to 
women; increasing application of art in 
industry and industrial design; and the 
increasing scope of the field of service 
occupations. It is interesting to recall that 
Dr. Terman and Dr. Miles discovered a 
strong preference among women for these 
“‘ministrative’’ occupations. 


Ix is not the purpose of this article to 
make recommendations. Rather the pur- 
pose has been to define certain points of 
inquiry and to indicate the more objec- 
tive literature on the subject that has 
appeared in recent years. Against such a 
cautious background, we will offer as a 
last question a purely speculative one: 

Should our goal for educated women in the 
community and in society indicate functions 
distinctly separate from those of men? 

To stimulate further consideration, with 
no brief for any of the following sugges- 
tions, we ask whether, for the majority 


1 Woodhouse, Chase Going, ‘Some Trends i 
Women's Work Today,” this Journat, vol. 29, pp- 
135-40. 





















of college women, certain types of con- 
tributions will not be appropriate, satis- 
fying, and challenging for some time to 
come. 

First, we suggest the development of 
responsibility for the study and shaping 
of the social evolution of their own sex, 
and for group encouragement and devel- 
opment of their own leaders and scholars. 

Second, we offer — for the married or 
unmarried — a role involving participa- 
tion or partnership on a high level in a 
significant task, on a salaried or a volun- 
teer basis. 

Third, we submit as a possible goal a 
fundamental, though not exclusive, re- 
sponsibility for ‘‘the refinements of civili- 
zation,’’ for civic and spiritual morale. 

Fourth, we inquire whether, for the 
majority of women, a home-building and 
child-welfare responsibility will not al- 
ways have a strong attraction, not only 
for married women, but more and more 
for those unmarried, through professions 
centered about child welfare and family 
responsibilities. 


Helen D. Bragdon’s article presents much 
valuable information by which to check sup- 
positions and impressions, and raises ques- 
tions, especially in curriculum-making and 
student guidance, which are well worth 
discussion. 

She asks whether we should recognize or 
ignore that the areas of superior achievement 
for men and women are slightly different; and, 
further, whether we should attempt to eradi- 
cate, perpetuate, or augment the differences. 
It seems to me a dangerous move, if one is 
seeking a wise course, ever to ignore a fact. 
Certainly the differences in areas of superior 
attainments of men and women cannot, 
whether they should or not, be ignored in the 
world, and therefore they should not be in 
planning education. Let us by no means at- 
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SOME ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS 


Let's find out what women can do to civilize life and make it joyous. 
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Fifth, we suggest a continuance of the 
strong interest already mentioned in 
“‘ministrative’’ occupations, — those deal- 
ing with the betterment of human 
relations. 


I> rurure thinking and findings should 
confirm such functions as especially satis- 
factory for women, it is obvious that they 
would not be completely separate ones. 
There are rich possibilities in the joint 
cooperation of educated human beings — 
men and women — working toward sev- 
eral of these objectives. There are also 
important complementary functions which 
belong to women as women, and will per- 
haps continue to do so. The question of 
where and what these dividing lines in 
functions ought to be must challenge the 
concerted thinking of men and women 
scholars, humanitarians, and the public- 
spirited. But the most concentrated effort 
and study should and must be undertaken 
by educated women themselves, as they 
face unsolved problems at the beginning 
of this second century. 


tempt to crystallize the possibilities for the 
future by any such phrase as “God never in- 
tended,’’ — that impudent and pious assertion 
that has slowed up too many urgent journeys. 
Do let us, however, do all we can to find out, 
for our own day at least, let us say, what 
women can best contribute to civilizing life, 
perpetuating it, and making it more joyous, 
and then let us educate them, if possible, to 
do these things well. 

I recognize the validity of the judgment that 
women tend to be interested in the ministrative 
activities, certainly in my own case. I am al- 
ways wondering what they can contribute to 
the fascinating and unsatisfactory existence 
that our generation lives. Maybe their contri- 
butions will rank — certainly in some cases 
they will — toward the ‘‘masculinity’’ end of 
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the scale. Well, let them. Oftenest their con- 
tributions will fall toward the ‘‘femininity”’ 
end. Also, I say, let them — so long as they 
are valid contributions. I should work without 
let-up to secure women chances to make their 
appropriate contributions, doing nothing to 
eradicate, or perpetuate, or augment differ- 
ences between the sexes, but doing everything 
possible to help women do excellently what 
they can do well. 

When it comes to guidance into occupations, 
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paid or voluntary, every young woman ought 
to know all we can tell her about where for 
her and her time lie the opportunities already 
recognized and what is involved for her if she 
seeks a new opportunity. That is her due for 
personal satisfaction and success. To live some 
one of the many possible useful lives is her debt 
to society. A very real part of her education is 
to balance this budget. 
Meta Gass 
President, Sweet Briar College 


The ‘‘marriage and career’’ dilemma will never be solved by tests. 


Before the development of modern methods 
of testing, most of us engaged in teaching men 
and women had come to realize that women as 
a whole did better in some subjects and men in 
others. But, since there are many exceptions 
both ways, it seemed better to leave a wide 
range of options open to both sexes. The con- 
firmation afforded by the tests cited by Dean 
Bragdon has not changed the situation. Since 
women in general do better in college in the 
arts, we naturally expand their opportunities 
in this direction; since men do better in mathe- 
matics and the sciences, men’s colleges give 
correspondingly greater facilities in these 
subjects. This would seem to point to an an- 
swer to her first question. 

As to the second question, since there are all 
degrees in the differences discussed it is doubt- 
ful whether it is worth while setting up a four- 
fold division. The aim should rather be such a 
degree of flexibility in the curriculum as to 
make it possible to find an appropriate selec- 
tion for each individual instead of placing her 
or him in a group. 

Dean Bragdon’s discussion of her third ques- 
tion implies a faith in guidance, and in tests as 
providing grounds for guidance, that I confess 


I cannot share. ‘‘Each individual,”’ she says, 
‘‘should be furnished with information related 
to her particular powers, abilities, and desires 
for the future, that she may make her progres- 
sive decisions with intelligence and wise emo- 
tional orientation.’’ Any girl knows more 
about her ‘‘desires for the future’’ than the 
guidance expert can tell her; and the difference 
from student to student in the age at which 
certain tastes and capacities appear invalidates 
much of the testing. The taking of a course 
gives often much better evidence as to ability 
in a subject than a mere test. One frequently 
sees distaste for a given subject on the part of 
a student change to enthusiasm in the course 
of a semester. 

The dilemma produced by the outlook to- 
wards marriage on the one hand and a career 
on the other is so rooted in human nature and 
social conditions that it will never be solved 
by tests and personality ratings. On the whole 
I am amazed at the success with which our 
young women carry water on both shoulders, 
without coming to disaster through “‘con- 
flicts’’ and ‘‘confused motivation."’ 

W. A. Neitson 
President, Smith College 


It is the individual young woman who must be considered and advised. 


I am glad to make some comments on Dean 
Bragdon’s stimulating paper. 

Is there not real danger that we shall over- 
emphasize the sex differences in those tests? 
The tests certainly show that the ‘‘average”’ 
college boy today is more interested in physics 
than is the ‘‘average’’ college girl. They do 
not tell whether the differences are biological 
or cultural; whether due to different hor- 
mones, or to the fact that the male child hangs 
around the corner garage and the engine house 


and new construction, and his sister must play 
in the house or school yard. Considering our 
social taboos still remaining, I am not sur- 
prised at the differences between the sexes, but 
at the fact that individual scores of men and 
women overlap so much. 

The great value of the tests comes not from 
what the average shows, but from the light 
they may throw for individual guidance. 
There is just as much argument to be drawn 
from them for trying to wipe out the weaker 
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side of the women as for emphasizing it. I 
should like to have the testers of twenty-five 
years hence try these same tests again. My 
guess is that the results will be quite different. 

I agree heartily with Dean Bragdon in her 
recognition of young women’s conflict in the 
ever-present ‘marriage and career’’ problem. 
The college must try to help the students face 
it with frankness and courage. I like to have 
several married women on the faculty, so that 
the students may see that running a household 
is not necessarily a full-time job, and that 
career and marriage can be happily and suc- 
cessfully combined. Also important for the 
sake of excellent example is the presence of 
plenty of vigorous, well-poised, and happy 
unmarried women teachers. President Keezer, 
of Reed, has done the women a great service in 
his recent article in the Journat, ‘‘More First- 
Rate Women Are Needed on Coeducational 
College Faculties.’’ 

Let me finish with a sentence of comment 
upon several of the final suggestions which 
Dean Bragdon offers for consideration. 

I think that I, of the generation that went 
through the struggle for suffrage, have more 
sympathy with the first suggestion about the 
responsibility of the women students for the 
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development of their sex, than have younger 
women. I am troubled that girls today do not 
have great pride in the attainments of women 
as women. I see, however, that it is more im- 
portant to get them to look at themselves and 
other women as people, and to expect to work 
side by side with men without thinking of 
difference. Too much sex-consciousness is a 
great pity. We should be able to give our 
students a vivid idea of the recent progress of 
women without overemphasis on separate- 
nesses of men and women. 

I am entirely unwilling to place the respon- 
sibility for ‘‘the refinements of civilization”’ 
on women’s shoulders, Mr. Nock notwith- 
standing. Neither am I willing to forget that 
children have two parents. I rejoice that the 
“marriage courses’’ are developing for men as 
well as for women. I wish good strong home- 
making education available in all women’s 
colleges, but I do not want all the students to 
be required or even advised to take such 
courses. 

Again it is the individual young woman who 
must be considered or advised and her indi- 
vidual problems which face us. 

KaTHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 


Where one begins the thought of women affects conclusions about women. 


I have read Dean Bragdon’s article with 
interest and care. But in commenting, I seem 
compelled to sing again my tune which has 
become an old tune through reiteration, much 
as I should like to vary it. It is made of these 
notes: 

First: the query about Oberlin as the begin- 
ning of our ideas of women’s collegiate educa- 
tion. Americans are accustomed to start their 
thinking on this subject with Oberlin or 
Holyoke. I start mine with women in the old 
institutions of Italy and Spain, remembering 
even for those ages that women had been mem- 
bers of all the Greek academies, beside men, 
and that the thought of Greece was built up 
and shaped into systems of philosophy through 
the joint mental activity of the two sexes. 
Much as I hate to say it, in my opinion what 
Oberlin and Holyoke represented was a petty 
bourgeois provincialism in America steeped in 
More sex bigotry than the old pagans knew 
and exceeding the simplicities of the Renais- 
sance. I tried to show in my address at Mount 


Holyoke last spring, during the Centenary 
celebration, that women had always partaken 
of the education of their time. But American 
men and women have been loath to believe it 
because unwilling to study the history of 
women with free minds and industry. 
Second: the attitude toward sex capacities. 
Since Roman women learned to speak a foreign 
tongue, Greek, the necessity for modern 
women to have to prove that they could learn 
those languages has seemed to me particularly 
absurd. Women not only spoke the classics 
and all other languages taught in the schools. 
Women wrote in Greek and Latin and in all 
other tongues. What is more: Mme. de Staél 
wrote a magnificent critique, as a classical 
scholar, on the limitations of Greek thought. 
That, in my opinion, represented scholarship 
beyond any test of ability to read and remem- 
ber the classics or delve into philology. As for 
science and mathematics, to decide, by any 
modern psychological test, women’s brilliance 
in those fields is to ignore the history of 
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women in science running back to the dawn of 
history. Whenscience was a household interest, 
it was pursued by men and women together at 
home. It is the age of the great public or insti- 
tutional laboratories, where entry is a matter 
of privilege usually sex, which should figure in 
such tests, though it rarely if ever does. The 
Curies illustrate my point. So does Dr. Kate C. 
Hurd-Mead’s recent History of Women in Medi- 
cine. The history of mathematics illustrates it 
too. But who knows, even in our seats of the 
higher learning, that the Pasteur achievements 
were the joint enterprise of Louis and the 
women of the family? 

Third: the query as to whether women 
should specialize in children. If they do, they 
will run the risk of remaining children and 
never attaining maturity. Greek and Italian 
and French women and Spanish women did 
not have to be so limited. What is more: the 
American women of the pre-university educa- 
tion era, such as Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, were thinkers of the first rank 
despite their conscientious interest in and care 
of children. 

Fourth: my explanation of the dilemma in 
which women find themselves, as their lack of 
any time-depth to their memory. Where one 
begins the thought of woman affects conclu- 
sions about women. Anthropologists now 
believe that the weight of the available evi- 
dence is on the side of the feminine intelligence 
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as the original creative intelligence. If one 
begins to think of women as the creators of 
civilization through their scientific invention 
of the industrial arts, then the thought of 
Oberlin and of the contemporary scene becomes 
something other than the popular impression 
of women. History teaching is in part the clue 
to the dilemma. 

Fifth: my explanation of how women al- 
lowed the memory of women to fade away — 
through the thesis of the subjection of women 
in all the ages, a thesis presented by three 
men who dominated the modern intellectual 
climate with it: namely Blackstone, Bebel, 
and Mill. Feminists who accepted this thesis 
without historical criticism based on the his- 
tory of practice as well as of Jaw affected all 
American thinking about the role and power 
of women. They could do so because the wide 
Atlantic separated us from women’s long past 
through separating us from the extant symbols 
of it. And so American women of today even 
forget American women of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Knowing 
only themselves they do not know women. 

Sixth: my remedy — more history of women 
in ‘‘seats of learning.’” Women who eventu- 
ally, if ever, learn as much about their past as 
men learn of men’s past, will surely hold new 
points of view. 

Mary R. Bgzarp 
Author and Historian 


I have not yet felt the personal need for drawing generalizations. 


I have read with interest Dean Bragdon’s 
penetrating analysis of the common and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of men and women as 
participants in college education. And I am 
sorry to confess that I do not know whether or 
not her answers to the final question she poses 
are likely to be fruitful hypotheses. They look 
interesting enough to be investigated by 
somebody. 

While I do not know the answers, I do, 
however, have a simple philosophy which 
cares for similarities and differences in the 
practical administration of general education 
in a junior college curriculum. 

I start from the position that the major ob- 
jective of general education in the United 
States is to so develop men and women that 
they can live wholesome lives in a democratic 
society. From that position it is logical to de- 


duce that there are certain areas of experience 
with which both men and women must be 
concerned. That is, they both should be 
healthy in body; they should be well adjusted 
mentally; they should be well informed and 
active with social-civic problems and affairs 
and the like. In terms of college subjects they 
should be competent in the fields of physiology 
and hygiene, psychology of the functional 
kind, the social studies, and so forth. 

They must know physiology and hygiene 
because they wish to live happily in the 
bodies that nature has imposed upon them. 
They must be informed about psychology in 
order to understand about adjustments, com- 
plexes, inhibitions, feelings and passions, 
friendships and enmities. To be good citizens 
they must be intelligent about the current 
problems of taxation, social security, interna- 
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tional responsibilities, national isolation, etc. 

In all these areas, made important merely by 
existence in a world which finds them to be of 
major importance, both men and women must 
be concerned in common. 

In the study of these areas I always start 
with the problems and needs of the classes. 
And at this point sex distinctions begin to ap- 
pear. In physiology and hygiene it is obvious 
that the problems and needs of women are 
different from those of men. Yet on the other 
hand, many problems are the same. In psy- 
chology, the problems of personal adjustment 
are necessarily different for women and men in 
many respects, and perhaps the aura of 
women’s classes is different from that of groups 
of men. The two sexes approach the same 
problems from different directions. In the 
social studies taxation is a common problem, 
but the men’s attitude is somewhat different 
from the women’s, while woman students seem 
to be more interested in extending the discus- 
sion of marriage and divorce than do men. 


Pursuing this homespun philosophy, I have 
not yet felt the personal need for drawing 
generalizations. If we are sensitive to the in- 
terests, needs, and abilities of the individual 
students who compose our classes, Dean Brag- 
don’s questions are on the way to being an- 
swered. If responsibility for ‘‘shaping the 
social evolution of the sex’’ emerges as the 
women students progress through the areas of 
study in the literature of the fields they cover, 
then it appears that women’s education will 
proceed in that direction. ‘‘Interest in minis- 
trative occupations’’ may develop as a by- 
product or it may not. 

I have not yet advanced beyond the point of 
helping women students to grow into whole- 
some personalities. There are probably broad 
sex differences among the objectives of general 
education, but not enough data have been 
assembled to establish them. 

W. W. Cuarrers 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research 
Obio State College 





The Juniors Spend 
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EFORE | went for the first time as di- 
B rector of the Junior Year in Italy, 
although I looked forward to doing the 
job with the keenest interest, I must 
admit that the weight of responsibility 
seemed very heavy. Now that I have done 
the job for the second time, although the 
uncertainties are fewer, I may say that the 
responsibilities and the multiplicity of 
duties are not diminished. But they are, 
and were from the start, much more than 
compensated for by the satisfactions of 
this peculiar kind of enterprise. 

No matter what your politics, living in 
Italy for a year is a rich experience, and 
one cannot help taking a vicarious pleas- 
ure in the joy which the Juniors find there, 
with all the enthusiasm of their twenty 
years. But aside from their thrill in being 
there, which lasts right up to the day 
they leave, the director may observe a 
manifold transformation taking place be- 
fore her eyes in a comparatively short 
space of time. 

Linguistically: the pitiful, broken, 
halting phrases that greet me as I board 
their boat to meet them at the end of 
August have, in June, been replaced by 
technical discussions of Giotto’s early 
frescoes, as I listen to them speaking be- 
fore a commission of university professors 
in their individual oral examinations. 

Aesthetically: the eyes that looked un- 
seeing at the Angevin castle as the girls 


An address, here condensed, given before the 
Alumnae Council of Smith College, and here repro- 
duced through the courtesy of the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly. 


Around the Changing Seasons in Italy 
with the Smith College Junior Group 


By RUTH E. YOUNG 


entered the harbor at Naples are soon 
dwelling with delight upon the roofs and 
facades of Perugia, and long before June 
the shapes and colors of Florence have 
become something much deeper than a 
pleasant sight. 

Culturally and intellectually: if at first 
I have to take them by the hand and stand 
them up in front of a masterpiece, and tell 
them the most obvious things about it in 
words of one syllable, before they leave, 
impelled by their own interest they have 
made excursions into obscure places to see 
what is hardly mentioned in the guide- 
books. 

Morally and emotionally: they are 
facing one of the hardest situations that 
anyone is called upon to face, the humilia- 
tion of inadequate expression, until, by 
dint of much hard labor and continuous 
effort, they have the growing satisfaction 
of constant improvement and achieve- 
ment, and can live in their own personal- 
ities again. Courage and self-reliance are 
put to the test. They have burned their 
bridges behind them; they are far from 
home; they have a job to be done; nobody 
can do it for them; it must be done if the 
year is to be a pleasure and a success, in- 
stead of failure and humiliation. 


We neo with the task of helping to 
choose the members of the group from the 
candidates who, for a variety of more of 
less valid reasons, present themselves. 
Since few girls begin Italian before col- 
lege, we cannot expect our students to be 
really proficient in the language before 
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they go to Italy. Experience has shown 
that even the ordinary student of Italian, 
if she has the requisite moral qualities and 
applies herself, can profit so richly from 
the year that it would be a sin to keep her 
at home. The problem is to choose, on the 
basis of all the information we can gather, 
those students whose year abroad will not 
be a failure in any way. 

The director begins to try to supply 
some of the missing background by giving 
the girls books on Italian art, history, 
literature, or whatever is most needed, 
sending them to listen to other courses, or 
having private sessions on pronunciation 
and accent. We want them to be prepared; 
but when they arrive the first fundamental 
change takes place, and it is they who 
want to be prepared. 


Wan, after a week on an Italian boat, 
they arrive in Italy, as I stand with a 
consul at the end of the pier in Naples and 
watch them excitedly waving and shriek- 
ing at me from the deck as their steamer is 
being slowly hauled in, in one of those 
fictitious moments in which a whole span 
of time is supposed to be unrolled in an 
instant, I might, if I were not too busy 
invoking a kind destiny for us all on 
foreign soil, pretend to see the whole suc- 
cession of changes through which they 
will pass. Some time next year, they will 
step back onto the boat, experienced 
travellers, with hearts melting with 
sentiment upon leaving a country and a 
people they have learned to love and 
understand a little, in whose customs and 
language they feel quite at home, where 
they have stretched the bounds of their 
imaginations, known the beauties of 
Italian literature, and had an awfully 
good time. Between these two moments, 
I might pretend to see a procession of 
other moments, of varying stages, of 
changing attitudes, like the signs of the 
changing seasons. 

The wonder of the first days of sight- 
seeing, Pompeii, Amalfi, riding up the 
mountain on Capri behind a horse with a 


long feather on his head, driving into 
Rome down the Old Appian Way, eating 
a basket lunch inside the Colosseum, the 
cathedral of Orvieto at sunset. Then the 
next week Perugia, the welcome by the 
Rector of the University, classes, and lec- 
tures on art, the realization of how much 
there is to learn, and how essential it is to 
learn a great deal of it right away, the 
growing seriousness of classes, those 
wonderful table conversations with two 
of us who speak Italian and fourteen or so 
whose commonest phrases are ‘Cosa vuol 
dire?’’ (What does it mean?) and ‘Come si 
dice?’’ (How do you say it?). The Sunday 
excursions to Assisi, Spoleto, Gubbio, 
Urbino, and the deepening consciousness 
that Italy is inexhaustible. 

The gradual adjustment to different 
customs, noticing that nobody smokes as 
much as they do, that you don’t smoke in 
the dining-room, and that cigarettes cost 
too much anyway, that you must not be 
conspicuous or loud, and that you must 
get into the habit of making polite con- 
versation. The instinctive development of 
a little more grace of manner, a little more 
courtliness, if I may call it that. The 
struggles with the tongue-twisters which 
their private phonetics professor gives 
them, so that the corridors of the Brufani 
Hotel will never cease to echo with a 
phrase which no director will ever forget, 
‘La notte 2 bruna, bruna, Illuminala, o 
luna!” 

And as we approach the end of the 
month, examinations, of course, and a 
growing interest in details about the 
families I have finally decided upon for 
each of them, after much thought and 
many conferences. 

The sadness at leaving Perugia, after a 
month of informal living in sneakers and 
sports dresses and no hats, mingled with 
eagerness to get to that wonderful Flor- 
ence, whose importance they now begin 
to grasp, and to meet their families. Then 
there is just the pleasure of being on 
the road again, and when our drivers, 
Raffaello and Giovanni, who brought us 
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up from Naples, appear in the big ma- 
chines, the Juniors are greeting old friends 
who exclaim with wonder and admiration 
at the progress they have made in Italian. 

As we drive along past castles and 
churches they no longer think of them as 
just more castles and churches but know 
what kind of portals or crenellations they 
are seeing, and whether they were built 
yesterday or seven hundred years ago. 
They know the fig tree from the medlar, 
love the silvery color of the olive, and 
already the cypress tree has become a part 
of their religion. 


Tus arrival at Florence is too big a 
moment to describe; I shall only say that 
I am proud of the girls then. I know how 
filled with trepidation they are as we 
drive up to the house where they are to 
spend nine happy months, only they don’t 
know then how happy, to be presented to 
these strange people, who will be to them 
a second family, only they cannot know 
then how dear a part of their lives they 
will become. 

The next stage is that of hard prepara- 
tory work at the university for a month 
and a half with the director and assistant. 
The informally dressed girls of Perugia 
have suddenly become hatted and gloved 
young ladies mingling with the throngs 
on the streets of Florence, and they know 
now why their sneakers are forbidden by 
their stern director. They begin to feel at 
home with their families and are perhaps 
going to the theatre with them, or to see 
Santa Croce, or San Miniato, or Fiesole, 
but every day they are digesting chapters 
of the Promessi Sposi and telling the story 
in shining new words, working over the 
beginnings of Italian literature, reading 
aloud to their families whenever they can, 
and the next event is looming large ahead 
of them, the opening of courses. 

The Magnificent Rector of the Univer- 
sity and the Administrative Director have 
welcomed them, and the president of the 
group and one or two others have risen 
quite spontaneously, and made pretty 
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little responses about how happy they are 
to be there. Never mind a mistake or two. 
The art assistant is taking them to see the 
archaeological museum, and now they see 
that the vocabulary of everyday life is one 
thing, literature another, but then there is 
the whole vocabulary of art and architec- 
ture to be mastered, and when the courses 
begin they are determined to be ready. 

We call in a body upon the American 
Consul. Very soon we are invited to a 
Tuscan villa to see the winemaking and 
have a sumptuous tea. There are the 
churches and galleries of Florence to be 
seen while the weather is fine and the 
light good, and they must begin to visit 
some of the surrounding towns. 

With the beginning of courses, amaze- 
ment and delight for all that goes well, 
and a little worry for what is difficult and 
requires more preparation, and lots of 
conferences with me, and always working 
on, with moments of tribulation. Now 
they know people, and have invitations. 
We celebrate all birthdays, and on 
Thanksgiving we go to church and see 
the American flag and hear the President's 
Proclamation. 


Bor now plans must be made for the 
Christmas holidays. There is Rome to be 
seen. They have studied the catacombs 
and the mosaics and the tomb of Junio 
Basso upon which they are writing pa- 
pers. So Rome it is, but they must go ski- 
ing too, and we can do both, for the holi- 
days last nearly three weeks. They return 
bronzed from the sun of the Dolomites 
and learned in the ways of Rome, witha 
new kind of midyears staring them in the 
face, midyears which include orals. But 
they get through these too, and then they 
know that they still have a long way to 
go before June, but that examinations 
really are not monstrous. 

And now some ate going to Sicily to see 
the mosaics and temples and swim in the 
Ionian Sea. Some are going to Venice, and 
stop in Padua on the way to see the mas- 
terpieces of Giotto, and they simply must 
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cut over to Ferrara for a few hours because 
there is a special exhibition of art there 
which it would be a shame to miss. Then 
they will go to Milan, and Pavia, and 
dear knows where else. They know their 
way about now! 


Wasn they return, back to the books. 
It is spring in Florence. May is filled with 
music, and they have so many friends and 
so much to do, but the last crowning 
glory is still ahead. Nobody needs to try 
to impress them now with what there is 
to be done. In June they have ten days 
absolutely free in which to prepare. We 
do everything we can to keep this from 
being a period of nervous tension. I warn 
the girls against deliberately working up, 
by too much talk, that frantic attitude 
toward examinations which it seems to 
me all too often the girls in college here 
delight in creating. I am proud to say that 
the Juniors in Italy whom I have observed 
have shed this childishness like a cloak. 

A whole morning is devoted to the 
written examination, five hours if neces- 
sary. There is time for everything, making 
an outline, writing a rough draft, copying 
over the paper which is to remain in the 
permanent archives of the Royal Uni- 
versity, thinking as long as one wishes. 
You may not believe me, but the examina- 
tions are actually a satisfaction. The girls 
enjoy writing them. 

The individual oral in each subject 
comes the day after the written. The 
student enters and sits at a table across 
from a commission of professors who dis- 


cuss her paper with her, give her a chance 
to correct or modify any statements she 
wishes to, and then interrogate her on 
other subjects than those discussed in the 
paper. They are very friendly and kind in 
their manner, and do all they can to keep 
the atmosphere from being too formidable. 

When the student leaves she has been 
forbidden by me to say anything unpleas- 
ant about the examination or her part in 
it, anything which might increase the 
tension of those waiting their turn out- 
side the door. Again, I should like to say 
that I am proud of the manner in which 
our students have kept their poise, the 
dignified way in which they present them- 
selves. I myself can sometimes see the 
noble effort it is costing them, but it is 
usually a successful effort in control at a 
crucial moment, an important step in the 
growth of a maturing person. 


IL you have never walked alone into a 
classroom to be examined orally in Italian 
by a commission of professors of the Uni- 
versity of Florence on a year’s work, two 
millennia of Italian history, art beginning 
with the Etruscans, literature from the 
first written Italian in the year 960, please 
do not begrudge these students a real 
pride of achievement, or the director a 
feeling of satisfaction as she sees them 
walk smiling into the room. Every year 
several of our Juniors have received the 
highest rating possible, and a few have 
had attached to the professors’ vote that 
lovely phrase, ‘With Praise.’’ Nice work 
if you can get it! 





Czechoslovak Women 


and Democracy $000 


incE Hitler moved into Austria, the 
S eyes of the world have been fixed on 
Czechoslovakia, the last remaining de- 
mocracy east of the Rhine and in Central 
Europe. What are some of the factors 
which have influenced the retention of 
democracy, one of these ‘‘stupid cows 
going to the slaughterhouse’ (Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels), in that little republic? 

There are, of course, numerous causes 
contributing to this unusual phenome- 
non. But there is no doubt that the tradi- 
tions and the actual practice of democracy 
in relationship to Czechoslovak women 
have been very strong social forces in this 
respect. 

In the pre-war days, the Czechoslovak 
woman, integrated in the antiquated so- 
cial pattern of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, had hardly any rights at all. She 
could not vote in the elections for the 
Viennese Parliament. She had to have 
special permission of the authorities to 
attend a secondary school for both sexes, 
and not one of the girls’ secondary schools 
was considered equal in standing with 
boys’ schools. She was not allowed to 
attend higher institutions of learning. A 
woman could only teach girls, and boys 
up to the eighth year of age. Female civil 
servants were permitted to marry only in 
exceptional situations. 

Yet the fact that Jan Amos Comenius, 
the great educational reformer of the 
seventeenth century (who, by the way, 
was invited to head Harvard University), 
preached that a woman was a man’s 
equal and emphasized the rights of girls 


The Part of Women in Building 
the Only Republic of Central Europe 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


and women to the same education as 
boys, had never been forgotten. The first 
suffrage for women in the world was 
granted to the Czech women in 1861 for 
the purpose of voting for the Bohemian 
(Czech) diet. Bohemia has also the dis- 
tinction of being the second country in 
the world to elect a woman member of 
Parliament — in 1912. 


Tus rising demands of the Czech women 
for rights had been voiced along several 
other lines. It is of interest that American 
ideals of democracy are related directly 
to the movement. In the sixties of the 
last century, a Czechoslovak immigrant, 
Vojta Naprstek, returned from America 
and introduced the discussion of the 
emancipation of womanhood. In 1865 
Naprstek founded the library which be- 
came a gathering place for the American 
Woman's Club. The Czech members un- 
dertook the task of elevating the stand- 
ard of their sex. In 1897 the Central Asso- 
ciation of Czech Women was founded to 
centralize the movement. By the efforts of 
these forces the first private girls’ second- 
ary school in Central and Southern Eu- 
rope was founded. In 1897 the Austrian 
government was also induced to open the 
Philosophic Faculty to women and later 
(1900) the Faculty of Medicine. 

Then the teachers began to press theif 
claims. In 1906 a well-known feminist 
leader, Mme. Plaminkova, founded the 
Committee for the Electoral Rights of 
Women, which struggled for economic, 
social, and political equality. Numerous 
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organizations were established and sev- 
eral women’s periodicals began to appear. 
The women’s club was the social centrum 
of all progressive women at the turn of 
the century. Masaryk’s famed slogan, 
‘The woman must be equal to the man 
culturally, legally, and politically,’’ ex- 
pressed the program of these organiza- 
tions, which was also adopted by the 
Socialist and progressive parties. 


Tas background made it possible to in- 
troduce absolute equality of women with 
men in the newly formed Czechoslovak 
Republic in 1918. The Constitution (the 
only document of its kind which has sur- 
vived in its original form in Central and 
Eastern Europe) guarantees all citizens 
equal rights and expressly states that 
“privileges of sex, birth, and employ- 
ment are not recognized.”’ 

This resulted in political expressions of 
equality. In the first municipal elections 
of 1919, 55 per cent of the candidates 
elected to these responsible positions 
were women; three women became may- 
ors and three deputy-mayors.! While 90 
per cent of men voted, women utilized 
this privilege to the extent of 92.6 per 
cent. In the first parliamentary elections, 
thirteen women became members of the 
Lower House and three of the Senate. 
In 1935, women gained nine members of 
the House and five members of the Senate. 
(Of these, eleven ate members of the So- 
cialist parties, three members of other 
parties, although the proportion of seats 
held by these groups is 107 to 193.) 

Since 1930 Czechoslovakia has had 
woman judges. Woman teachers and civil 
service'employees are paid salaries equal 


1A distinction must be made between Bohemia- 
Moravia-Silesia, and Slovakia, the latter formerly a 
part of Hungary where the Slovak woman had no 
tights whatsoever until 1918. These first elections 
were limited to the lands of the Bohemian Crown. 
Additional information on the whole women’s 
movement can be secured from the Women’s Na- 


tional Council, Prague, Staromestske nam. 16, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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to those for men. They are entitled to 
marry and to have three months’ leave in 
case of maternity, on 80 per cent pay, al- 
though the depression has somewhat 
jeopardized this privilege. 


| GENERAL, the Czechoslovak women 
have discharged their public tasks well. 
In municipalities they have been the 
leaders in social work, housing reforms, 
support of playgrounds and school sys- 
tems. They have organized educational 
courses for mothers and servants, secured 
clothing for poor children, and supported 
vacation camps for underprivileged chil- 
dren. In the cities they have become 
known for their efforts in the beautifica- 
tion of urban centers, public hygiene, the 
prohibition of immoral places and prosti- 
tution, and the defense and support of 
mothers. 

In Parliament they have secured the 
prohibition of regulated prostitution, 
administration by the state of religious 
schools and of the girls’ secondary 
schools, and the multiplication of agra- 
rian schools. They also forced through 
the law extending education from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth year for all 
youth. Mme. Plaminkov4, furthermore, 
has been for twelve years a member of the 
Budget Committee and for ten yeats a 
member of the Committee for Foreign 
Affairs of the Czechoslovak Parliament. 


Tus work of the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross deserves a chapter for itself. Its 
president, Dr. Alice Masaryk, whostudied 
before the World War at the University 
of Chicago, has made it into a pacifis- 
tic organization with millions of sup- 
porters. The Red Cross sections for youth 
give splendid social and hygienic educa- 
tion, and it serves in particular the popu- 
lation of Slovakia and Carpathian Russia, 
which before the war were badly neg- 
lected in this respect. 

If space permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to describe the extremely impor- 
tant role that the Czechoslovak woman 
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had played in the cultural development of 
her nation and the world. Such names as 
Bozena Némcova (the author of that 
most popular book, The Grandmother), 
Eliska Krasnohorské (the first great 
Czech poetess), F. F. Plaminkov4 (a 
writer and the most influential fighter for 
women’s rights), are immortal in Czecho- 
slovakia. Or we should like to talk about 
the career of Dr. Milada Paulov4a, who 
was appointed to the History Faculty of 
Charles University in 1935, the first 
woman assistant professor in any higher 
institution of learning in Czechoslovakia. 


Ler me tell, however, more fully about 
the career of one of the greatest American- 
Czechoslovak women, Mme. Masaryk, 
whose career needs yet to be written up 
and brought to the attention of our Amer- 
ican youth as a shining example of un- 
equalled bravery in face of adverse cir- 
cumstances, as well as for the tremendous 
influence that she exercised on Masaryk’s 
concepts of democracy and thus also on 
the development of Czechoslovak democ- 
racy in general. 

While studying at Leipzig in the sum- 
mer of 1877, Masaryk met Miss Charlotte 
Garrigue, a descendant of an old Hugue- 
not family. Her father was director of an 
insurance company in Brooklyn.' The 
two were drawn together by their inter- 
est in literature, and read some English 
books, some poetry, and chiefly John 
Stuart Mills’s Subjection of Women. Miss 
Garrigue went to America; Masaryk soon 
followed, and they were married on 
March 15, 1878. From that time Mme. 


1The story is partly told in President Masaryk 
Tells His Story, by K. Capek (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's, 1935, pp. 116-23). The only more ex- 
haustive study known to the author is in T. G. 
Masaryk, by Zdenek Nejedly (Prague, Melantrich, 
1931, Vol. I, Part Il, Chapter XV, ‘‘Charlie Gar- 
riguov4,"’ pp. 351-382). A sister of Mrs. Masaryk 
lives in New York City, wife of a member of the 
faculty of the City College of New York. 
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Masaryk shared all the ups and downs 
that characterized Masaryk’s career on 
his way to the presidency of Czechoslo- 
vakia. It is of interest that Masaryk was 
drawn in the direction of the struggle for 
equal rights for men and women by his 
wife, who translated Mills’s above-men- 
tioned volume into Czech as far back as 
1890. Says Masaryk of his partner: 

From American she became Czech, morally and 
politically. She believed in the genius of our nation, 
she helped me in my political battles and in all my 
political activity. I never worked without her co- 
operation till I was abroad during the war. Even 
then I knew that I was working in harmony with 
her. . . . She believed that a woman does not live 
only for her husband, nor a man only for his wife: 
both must seek the laws of God and fulfill them.* 

Mme. Masaryk suffered vicious perse- 
cutions during the World War, when her 
husband was in other countries, including 
America, directing the liberation of his 
country. One of her sons died, and the 
wrath of the Imperial authorities against 
her and her daughter reminds us of the 
type of behavior for which the Nazis are 
now famed in their relationship to the 
Jews. The story of their meeting, when 
Dr. Masaryk returned to his country as 
the liberator of his nation, welcomed by 
millions of his countrymen, is most 
touching, filled with human emotions 
and tears. She died a few years thereafter. 
She dreams her eternal sleep next to her 
husband, whose great career ended in 
1937. 

Let us end by citing these immortal 
words of Masaryk: 

It was my own great good fortune and happiness 
that, in my journey through life, I met Charlotte 
Garrigue, in whom French blood and Americao 
vigour were united. Without her I should never have 
seen clearly either the sense of life or my own politi- 
cal task. Thus France and America helped me and, 


through me, helped our nation to win beneficent 
freedom.? 


2 Capek, op. cét., pp. 122-23. 

* Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue, The Making of 4 
State (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1927), 
p. 295. 





Salvaging Potential 
Delinquents ....s0¢. 


i‘ who knew intimately the life 
histories of two hundred juvenile 
delinquents has said: 


Delinquency I regard as nothing but an outstand- 
ing example — dangerous perhaps and extreme, but 
none the less typical — of common childish naughti- 
ness. 

There is . . . no sharp line of cleavage by which 
the delinquent may be marked off from the non- 
delinquent. . . . It is all a problem of degree, of a 
brighter or a darker gray. 


These quotations are taken from the 
writings of Dr. Cyril Burt of England, 
who for years made an intensive study of 
problem children in the city of London. 

In our own country Healy and Bronner, 
who investigated the after-careers of 
neatly seven hundred juvenile repeated 
offenders in Chicago and two similar 
groups of four hundred each in Bos- 
ton, voice this unforgettable challenge: 
“There is an abundance of evidence that 
careers of juvenile delinquency are in the 
main swervable.”’ 

The hearts of sympathetic teachers the 
world over echo the truth of these state- 
ments. The gulf between the teacher’s pet 
and the problem child is then not im- 
passable; if we are intelligent and patient 
enough, we may find a way to bridge that 
gulf. 

Leading educators of the present day 
ate coming to face the fact that the 
schools are partly to blame for the delin- 
quency which is so widely prevalent, par- 
ticularly among young people of high 
school and college age, and have begun 
to realize that curriculum revision has an 


A School Program to Meet the Needs 
and Abilities of the ‘‘ Problem Child”’ 


By CLARA CHASSELL COOPER 


important part to play in delinquency 
prevention. 


Sons promising beginnings have been 
made in this direction. There is recogni- 
tion of the fact that the traditional cur- 
riculum is not meeting the needs of chil- 
dren who are potential delinquents, but 
the varied character of the efforts of more 
progressive schools in behalf of the 
‘problem child’’ suggests that there is 
no general agreement among educators as 
to the direction which delinquency pre- 
vention in the schools should take. 

A clue to the kind of change in the 
school curriculum that is needed, if edu- 
cation is to help in solving the delin- 
quency problem, was found in a research 
on the relation between morality and in- 
tellect carried on over an extended period 
by the writer. As one aspect of this re- 
search, delinquents and non-delinquents 
were compared with respect to educa- 
tional and intellectual status. In the com- 
parisons for educational status in this 
study, illiteracy, amount of schooling, 
school progress, and educational achieve- 
ment were separately considered. Simi- 
larly, in the comparisons for intellectual 
status, separate consideration was given 
to verbal abstract intelligence, general 
mental ability, non-verbal concrete in- 
telligence, and mechanical intelligence. 

The general nature of the most perti- 
nent findings of this comparative study 
may be stated briefly: 

(1) On the whole, the educational 
status of offenders is inferior to that of 
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the general population, but the degree of 
inferiority depends upon the particular 
aspect of educational status considered. 
Thus delinquents tend to be slightly in- 
ferior to non-delinquents in respect to 
illiteracy, somewhat inferior in respect to 
amount of schooling, and decidedly in- 
ferior in respect to school progress and 
educational achievement. 

(2) The intellectual status of offenders 
is inferior on the whole to that of the 
general population, but the degree of in- 
feriority depends upon the particular 
aspect of intellectual status considered. 
Thus delinquents tend to be decidedly in- 
ferior in respect to verbal abstract intel- 
ligence and slightly inferior in respect to 
mental ability and non-verbal concrete 
intelligence, but tend to be practically 
equal in respect to mechanical intelli- 
gence. 


Space does not permit a detailed descrip- 
tion of the evidence upon which these 
findings were based. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the results of the research took 
into account a comparative study of over 
11,000 feeble-minded persons and approxi- 
mately 300,000 delinquents, and appro- 
priately paired non-feeble-minded and 
non-delinquent groups. The conclusion 
reached regarding the mechanical ability 
of delinquents as compared with non- 
delinquents is based on investigations by 
Asher in the Kentucky Houses of Reform, 
by Jessup and later by Daugherty in the 
Los Angeles Juvenile Court, and by Slaw- 
son in the New York House of Refuge and 
the Hawthorne School. Moreover, the 
conclusion as to a general lack of correla- 
tion between moral character and me- 
chanical intelligence is confirmed by an 
investigation by Toops of school chil- 
dren in New York City, while the di- 
vergent result for mechanical intelligence 
as contrasted with other types of intel- 
ligence finds confirmation in a result 
found by Terman and others in a study of 
gifted children in California. 

The conclusion that the educational 
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status of offenders is inferior on the whole 
to that of the general population is, of 
course, what one would expect. But to 
know that delinquents as a rule have not 
done so well in school as non-delinquents 
does not suggest how the situation can be 
improved, nor does it offer a solution of 
the critical problem of the prevention of 
delinquency. 

Help in meeting these problems lies 
rather in the finding of the comparative 
study that, although the intellectual 
status of offenders is inferior on the whole 
to that of the general population, in re- 
spect to mechanical intelligence delin- 
quents tend to be practically on a par with 
non-delinquents. Accordingly it appears 
that the offender is best prepared to cope 
on equal terms with his fellows in tasks of 
a mechanical nature, and may be ex- 
pected to make normal progress in such 
tasks. 

If the potential delinquent can find in 
the school opportunity for success instead 
of failure, he may be led into a life of use- 
fulness instead of drifting into a life of 
conflict with society. Educators may hope 
for better success in educating ‘‘incorrigi- 
bles’’ and in decreasing crime if they will 
make suitable provision within the 
school for the exercise of the type of abil- 
ity in which potential delinquents appear 
most likely to make normal progress. In 
the process they may hope also to help 
many other children of a mechanical bent 
who are not behavior problems, but who 
nevertheless are ill-equipped to meet the 
demands of the conventional bookish 
type of instruction. 


Eisssrcsons educators have failed to 
take sufficiently into account the enor- 
mous handicap which the traditional 
school curriculum puts upon the child 
who is manually- rather than verbally- 
minded, and have generally overlooked 
the advantages for moral training of a 
system of education that is in accord with 
the nature and the needs of the delinquent 
boy. 





SALVAGING POTENTIAL DELINQUENTS 


It is in the lower grades in school that 
curriculum revision based on the findings 
of the comparative study of delinquents 
and non-delinquents would logically be 
applied; first, because great numbers of 
potential delinquents drop out of school 
in the lower grades, and, second, because 
prevocational courses and trade schools 
in many city school systems more or less 
adequately meet the needs in the upper 
grades of those who are interested in the 
proposed type of curriculum content, 

Changes in the curriculum are advo- 
cated to meet two demands: (1) to pro- 
vide opportunity for the exercise of a 
large number of manual and motor skills; 
(2) to utilize interest in working with 
things and mechanisms in teaching the 
more formal school subjects. 


A pescrrrtion of all the means to ac- 
complish the required changes in the cur- 
riculum would easily fill a book. Here it 
is possible to suggest only a few of the 
methods and materials by which the 
curriculum in the lower grades may be 
enriched through activities employing 
mechanical intelligence. 

First of all, opportunity for the exercise 
of a large number of skills appealing to 
manually-minded children should be pro- 
vided. To this end, teaching or study 
units involving mechanical intelligence 
must be developed. Also, special facilities 
for acquiring and exercising manual and 
motor skills must be made available, — 
building blocks, construction toys, me- 
chanical and electrical toys, tools and 
machines, equipment for science study 
and experimentation, and selected mate- 
tials for industrial arts, with miscella- 
neous materials for constructive activities. 

In the second place, in teaching the 
more formal school subjects, aids which 
take into account the special interests of 
children with a mechanical bent should 
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be freely utilized. Thus reading material 
having to do with machines, occupations, 
constructive activities, industrial arts, 
mature, science, industry, and the like 
should be provided. At the same time, use 
should be made of a rich variety of devices 
calling for interesting activities partly 
non-verbal in type but providing drill and 
incidental learning in reading. Similarly, 
in the teaching of spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and language the interest in 
working with things and mechanisms 
which characterizes these children should 
find opportunity for expression. 

It should be obvious to educators that 
the significance of the proposed curricu- 
lum revision does not lie in any one 
type of curriculum content. The impor- 
tant point is rather the effort to adapt the 
school to the needs of all the children who 
attend, whatever the aspect of intelli- 
gence which particularly characterizes 
them, and thus to remove the source of 
conflict within the curriculum which re- 
sults from undue emphasis upon activities 
that appeal in the main only to abstract 
intelligence. 


Os course not all children, and by im- 
plication not all delinquents, are char- 
acterized by mechanical intelligence, nor 
indeed by any single aspect of intelligence 
to the exclusion of all others. The remedy 
suggested is not a cure-all for delin- 
quency. Notwithstanding, if the varied 
abilities of the child be recognized and 
provided for, it is within the power of the 
teacher to conserve many a potential de- 
linquent to society as a self-supporting, 
honored citizen, and to lead many an un- 
happy conformist into a creative, joyous 
life. In the inalienable right of every 
child to an opportunity for his highest 
development there is no distinction be- 
tween the delinquent and the non- 
delinquent. 





Before Women Werte 


Human Beings «+++. 


ARLY in the last decade of the nine- 
E teenth century, a polemic between 
two European professors pertaining to the 
development of an organism they were 
investigating, led to bitter personal criti- 
cisms that finally appeared in print. The 
controversy aroused the interest of em- 
bryologists in this country, particularly a 
student in Bryn Mawr College, who with- 
out knowing of these professors was con- 
ducting experiments on the very problem 
about which the dispute centered. 

The results obtained by the student in 
her investigation corroborated those pub- 
lished by one of the disputants, Professor 
Goette of the University of Strassburg. 
When Goette was informed of this fact 
he was very much elated. Eager to have 
his interpretation of the results strength- 
ened and the investigation of the problem 
variously extended, he invited the stu- 
dent to come to the University of Strass- 
burg and continue study of the subject in 
his department. 

This invitation came to me as a com- 
plete surprise. Unfortunately it seemed 
impossible at the time to accept the 
tempting suggestion. But suddenly a way 
was unexpectedly opened through the 
splendid offer of the European Fellowship 
awarded in 1893 by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae for study in foreign 
universities. Thus in a short space of time 
and in a most extraordinary manner the 
realization of the dream to work in the 
promised halls of Strassburg University 
became a reality. 

At the time the European Fellowship 


Adventures of an American Fellow 
in German Universities of the °90s 


By IDA H. HYDE 


was awarded, it was not known to my 
professors nor to me that universities in 
Germany were not coeducational institu- 
tions, and that women had never studied 
in the University of Strassburg; in fact, 
that they had not been permitted to 
matriculate in any German university. 
Therefore we on this side did not appre- 
ciate the full significance and importance 
of the departure, when Professor Goette, 
director of the Zoology Department in 
the University of Strassburg, graciously 
invited a woman student of Bryn Mawr 
College to work in his department. 


I, was not until I had worked many 
days in the splendid laboratory assigned 
to my private use that it dawned upon me 
that I was occupying a unique position, 
and that I was regarded by the students, 
faculty members, and their wives as a 
curiosity. In the university circle the 
news quickly spread that an American 
**woman’s rights’’ freak, a blue stocking 
and what not, had had the boldness and 
audacity to force entrance into the college 
halls. At Kaffee Klatchen she was served 
for gossip and dissection. It was not un- 
usual for a professor, student, or diener, 
seemingly by mistake, to open the labora- 
tory door, look frightened, and quickly 
retreat. Or students would congregate at 
the windows of the botanical building 
opposite the laboratory, and from sheer 
Curiosity stare across at my windows, 
greatly to the annoyance of the professors 
in both buildings. 

My hostess, the wife of a professor of 
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mathematics, occasionally invited me to 
accompany her to social affairs. At a din- 
ner that we attended I met the charming 
wife of Professor Goltz, one of the most 
distinguished physiologists in Europe. 
Frau Professor Goltz was deeply inter- 
ested in learning of the great independ- 
ence enjoyed by women and women stu- 
dents in America. In the course of the 
conversation I remarked that I had spe- 
cialized in physiology and had been as- 
sistant to and conducted investigations 
under Dr. Jacques Loeb, one of Professor 
Goltz’s former assistants, from whom I 
had a letter of introduction to her hus- 
band. I ventured to inquire whether she 
thought Professor Goltz would allow me 
to work in his department. My heart sank 
when she replied that her husband was 
bitterly opposed to the admission of 
women to the Physiological Institute, the 
more so because it belonged to the Medi- 
cal School, where women were taboo. 
However, she arranged for a meeting in 
her home, when the letter of introduction 
might be presented. 


Ax rae appointed time I found myself 
in the library of Professor Goltz’s home, 
waiting for the eminent professor with 
little hope of success. Soon he appeared, 
followed by a fierce looking bulldog that 
greeted me with growls and terrifying 
barks. The stern, dignified professor at- 
tempted to calm the beast, and with 
Strained gestures of welcome motioned 
me to a chair. He read the letter, apolo- 
gized for the animal's behavior by in- 
forming me that the dog disliked women, 
and regretted that in spite of his high 
esteem for Dr. Loeb and the recommenda- 
tions he could not admit me to the Physi- 
ology Department because the medical 
students would resent the presence of 
women there. However, he would be 
pleased on Sunday afternoon, following 
the dinner to which his wife had invited 
me, to show me the results of some ex- 
periments that his associate and he had 
recently conducted. 


I reported the discouraging interview 
to Goette and to my host and hostess, 
who promised to speak in my behalf to 
Professor Goltz and to his associate, Pro- 
fessor Richard Ewald. The latter and his 
wife were also guests at the Sunday din- 
ner, and accompanied us to the Physi- 
ological Institute. 

When I saw the well equipped labora- 
tories, museums, demonstration and prep- 
aration rooms, and remarkable experi- 
ments that had gained international 
renown, my interest and enthusiasm were 
deeply aroused. As we were leaving the 
building, I told Professor Ewald it was 
unfortunate that I was not a man with 
the privilege of working in his depart- 
ment. He assured me that there would be 
no objection to my watching experiments 
conducted in his private laboratory. 


Ta following day, to my great delight, 
he invited me to witness the delicate 
technique required in experiments on the 
inner ear. Several times thereafter one or 
two of his research students and I were 
visitors at his demonstrations. I took 
pains to make a thorough study of the 
anatomy and technique involved, and to 
my surprise was rewarded by an invita- 
tion from Professor Ewald to cooperate 
in an investigation of the brain's relation 
to the peripheral center of sound — a 
study which was later published over our 
joint signatures. 

Needless to say, I was overjoyed at the 
prospect of working in a physiological 
research laboratory where opportunity 
was offered to acquire valuable technique 
and experience in unusual operations. 
Now my time was divided between work 
in the zoological and physiological labo- 
ratories. Professor Goette was satisfied 
with the results obtained on the problem 
in which he was interested, and to my 
great surprise offered to accept my in- 
vestigation for a doctor's thesis. Further- 
more, he advised me to petition the Min- 
isterium of Education in the Reichstag to 
permit the faculty of the University of 
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Strassburg to allow me to work for the 
doctorate. It was necessary to obtain the 
consent of that august body and the ap- 
proval of the faculty, because the con- 
stitution of the university did not contain 
a clause permitting women to take the 
examination for the advanced degree. 

Before petitioning the Reichstag, how- 
ever, it was deemed advisable to ascertain 
the attitude of the Strassburg faculty re- 
garding the question of giving women the 
privilege of taking the examination. My 
petition, accompanied by many influen- 
tial credentials, was presented for faculty 
action at the November meeting. It 
aroused heated discussion, and Professor 
Graf Solms, the director of the Botanical 
Department, announced that as chair- 
man of the examining commission he re- 
fused to allow a woman to take the ex- 
amination. 

Believing that the disagreement aroused 
in the faculry by Graf Solms’s attitude 
might prejudice the cause of woman stu- 
dents in Germany, I hastened to beg that 
my petition be withdrawn. This step, it 
proved, gained friends and no enemies for 
the cause. 


When an American friend, engaged in 
publishing her late husband's manu- 
scripts with the help of Professor Rosen- 
busch, the noted geologist in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, heard of Graf Solms’s 
action, she urged me to try to obtain the 
degree in Heidelberg. But first I wished 
assurance that the university would actu- 
ally grant me the degree. Accordingly a 
formal request was dispatched in Novem- 
ber 1893 to the Reichstag’s Ministerium 
of Education, ‘that universities in Ger- 
many permit women students, prepared 
in collegiate required subjects as thor- 
oughly as were men, to matriculate, take 
the examination, and if successful in pass- 
ing it, to receive the doctor's degree.’’ It 
is noteworthy that this petition to the 
Reichstag pertained not only to my cause 
but to that of women in general. With 
this carefully prepared document were 
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enclosed many credentials from noted 
educators and scientists. 

After several weeks of waiting, a 
formidable-looking document from the 
Reichstag Ministerium arrived. It in- 
formed me that the petition had been 
presented to the High Commissioner of 
Education, and its object duly incor- 
porated in the minutes of the day's 
proceedings. Furthermore, it advised 
that, inasmuch as I was hoping to enter 
the Heidelberg University, my petition 
should be sent to the Ministerium of 
Education and Justice in the Duchy of 
Baden, under whose jurisdiction the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg was governed. Also, 
my petition must receive the approval of 
the Grand Duke of Baden, who was 
rector of the university. 


Ie CONSIDERING the situation, it seemed 
best to finish the zoological and physio- 
logical investigations, and prepare them 
for publication before leaving Strassburg. 
In the meantime I addressed a letter to 
Professor Geheimrath Stengel, Dean of 
the Faculty of Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics of the University of Heidel- 
berg, asking if the university would give 
me the degree of Ph.D. provided I pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis, pursued the 
required subjects in the university for the 
length of time deemed necessary, and 
passed the examination for the degree. 
This letter marked the beginning of cor- 
respondence that extended over a period 
of two years. The story may be briefly 
told here. 

A most interesting letter, dated Decem- 
ber 9; 1893, was received from Dean 
Stengel. He informed me that up to date 
no woman had petitioned the Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics Faculty for 
permission to matriculate and to take the 
examination for the doctorate. Further- 
more, that there was in existence no 
record or constitutional clause stating 
that women shall or shall not be allowed 
to prepare for and take the examination. 
However, to obtain an official decision, a 
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special printed blank, petitioning for the 
privilege of taking the test, must be 
executed and presented for faculty action. 


T+ was so very important that this peti- 
tion should receive a favorable vote from 
the faculty that I decided to go to Heidel- 
berg to obtain an audience with the pro- 
fessors under whom I wished to study, 
and if possible secure their support. 
Therefore I wrote Professor Butschli 
(Hofrath Geheimrath Professor Doctor 
Otto Butschli), the renowned scientist 
and director of the Zoological Institute of 
the university, and begged for an inter- 
view during the Christmas vacation. 
This favor he kindly granted. 

Arriving at the appointed hour, armed 
with my thesis, drawings, preparation- 
slides, and letters, I was shown by the 
diener to the professor's private labora- 
tory. We found him bending over a micro- 
scope, absorbed in studying an object 
under it. With many apologies the diener 
announced a woman wished to speak to 
him, and inquired if she should be ad- 
mitted. Turning his heavily bewhiskered 
face, and scanning me with searching 
eyes, he ejaculated ‘‘Ja wohl. What can I 
do for you?”’ Apologizing for the inter- 
ruption and thanking him for the granted 
interview, I gave him Professor Goette’s 
letter of introduction. Then I inquired if 
he would kindly examine the manuscript 
and illustrations, and let me know if I 
might work in his department toward a 
Ph.D. He asked me to leave my papers, 
saying that I might expect word from 
him in a few days. 

Upon Professor Butschli’s decision now 
depended my hope of entering the univer- 
sity. When on December 27 the diener 
brought my manuscript and letter, I 
opened the message with trembling fin- 
gers. Imagine my surprise and delight! 
Not only would he recommend the thesis 
for the degree, but he was also willing to 
enroll me with student's privileges in his 
department. 

With such a delightful prospect, I 
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dispatched the official petition blank to 
the Dean on January 11, 1894, to be pre- 
sented to the faculty. Accompanying the 
petition were all of my letters and creden- 
tials and a personal letter in which I 
begged to be informed whether there 
existed any faculty ruling against ad- 
mitting women to the examination for 
the doctor’s degree. 


A sesctat meeting of the faculty was 
called to consider the petition. All mem- 
bers were present and took active part in 
the prolonged discussion. It was recog- 
nized that the questions asked in Miss 
Hyde's petition were for the first time in 
the history of the university presented for 
definite official action. After much dis- 
cussion, two motions were voted: 


(1) Women are admitted to the examination for 
the degree, under the same conditions outlined in the 
official regulations for men candidates, with the 
proviso that women are required to study in the 
University of Heidelberg in preparation for the ex- 
amination. (2) A faculty rule does not exist against 
admitting women candidates to the examination for 
the doctor's degree. 


Professor Quincke, professor of physics, 
cast the only vote against this motion. 
Further discussion finally influenced him 
to join the majority, making the vote 
unanimous. 

The meeting also voted to petition the 
Senate to present the voted resolutions to 
the legislative and executive bodies for 
approval. On February 26 the Dean was 
notified that the resolutions adopted by 
the faculty were approved both by the 
Legislative Ministry and the Senate, with 
the proviso that in granting this petition 
it was understood that a precedent was 
not established justifying women in de- 
manding admission to the university, 
since it had not as yet in any wise been 
decreed or announced by the superior 
Ducal Commission that women should be 
admitted to Baden’s university on equal 
terms with men. 

Shortly thereafter a letter bearing the 
seal of royalty reached me. From it I 
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learned that my petition and letters, 
through the general adjutant to his High- 
ness, the Grand Duke of Baden, had re- 
ceived due consideration and favorable 
judgment. 


Tx stax be imagined with what profound 
gratitude and appreciation I received 
these tidings. They established for the 
first time in the history of this institution 
the significant and victorious outcome of 
the struggle to gain recognition for 
women candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 
As a consequence, women thereafter met 
few obstacles in entering any — except 
the medical — department in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. 

Although equal opportunities with 
men students were not obtained, never- 
theless a beginning was made toward that 
end. With the passage of the decree any 
woman prepared to fulfill the university's 
requirements was permitted to study for 
the finals, and if successful obtain the 
doctor's degree. 

In Strassburg, in the meantime, my 
physiological and zoological investiga- 
tions were completed. On my arrival at 
Heidelberg much time was consumed in 
fulfilling the customary registration regu- 
lations, and in obeying the rules of eti- 
quette. In accordance with the latter, I 
made a formal call on the Dean and asked 
for an opportunity to consult him on the 
subjects chosen for the finals. During the 
interview, granted late in March, he ad- 
vised me to see the professors under whom 
I wished to study, obtain their consent to 
admit me to their departments and, when 
the time arrived, to conduct the examina- 
tion. Furthermore, when all that had 
been attended to, I was to petition the 
faculty to approve the choice of subjects 
chosen, and beg it to invite the professors 
to be present at the examination. 

The first steps taken in following the 
Dean’s advice were to call on Professor 
Butschli, Director of the Comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology Departments, and 
Professor Victor Meyer, Director of the 
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Chemistry Department. Both courteously 
welcomed me to their departments. How- 
ever, they suggested taking some subject 
other than physiology, which I had 
chosen for the third subject required, 
since physiology was given in the Medi- 
cal School, where women would not be 
admitted. Indeed, Geheimrath Kiihne, 
professor of physiology, had recently an- 
nounced in a public lecture that women’s 
place was in the home and not in the uni- 
versity. They advised securing an inter- 
view with him at once, since the pre- 
semester faculty meeting, to which my 
petition must be submitted for approval, 
was scheduled for the following day. 


Wirnovr further delay I called on Pro- 
fessor Kiihne and presented a letter of in- 
troduction from his friend and colleague, 
Professor Goltz of Strassburg. He seemed 
a giant, seated in a huge armchair at a 
table in a spacious library. Without rising 
he expressed pleasure in receiving the let- 
ter and meeting me. When I told him that 
I was greatly interested in physiology, he 
kindly offered the use of his library, and 
asked what books he might send to my 
address. He expressed approval in the 
choice of books. 

I then told him that I expected to work 
in the departments of Professor Butschli 
and Meyer, and wished to know if, after 
physiology had been sufficiently mas- 
tered, he would examine me in that sub- 
ject for the degree. He appeared to regard 
the question as a joke, and laughingly 
said, ‘‘Certainly, if that time should ever 
come!’’ As he rose to show me out, he 
casually remarked that his conference 
hours were Saturday morning in his 
laboratory, where the books might be 
returned and where he would be pleased 
to discuss them with me. 

I hastened to tell Professor Meyer the 
result of the interview. He expressed 
great surprise, and assured me that since 
Professor Kiihne had given his promise, 
he was obliged to fulfill it. He also aided 
me in preparing the petition that was to 
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be presented the following day for faculty 
action. 


I+ was uncertain what attitude the 
members of the council would assume to 
the proposal to allow a subject belonging 
to the Medical School to be credited by 
the natural sciences and mathematics sec- 
tion as one of the three required subjects 
for the Ph.D. However, Professor Meyer 
reported after the meeting that finally a 
favorable decision had been reached. 

But at the council meeting Professor 
Kiihne had announced that he must be 
excused from giving the examination, 
and furthermore that he refused to let 
“skirts’’ enter his lecture room or labora- 
tory. When questioned whether he had 
not promised to conduct the examination, 
if I should ever be prepared for it, he had 
admitted making that statement, in reply 
to what he considered a joke. He had had 
no idea that he was being made the victim 
of an American scheme in order to secure 
his favorable answer. To the statement 
that there was no proof that unfair meth- 
ods had been employed or that the ques- 
tion had been put as a joke, he had replied 
that since it appeared that he ought to 
adhere to his promise, ‘‘as a gentleman he 
would keep his word.’’ But without ad- 
mission to the lecture room or laboratory, 
how could one master the subject suffi- 
ciently to pass the finals? 


Even with this disappointment, the 
decision of the faculty meeting was more 
than I had expected. Was there not suffi- 
cient cause for rejoicing in the knowledge 
that a long stretch of the difficult pioneer 
route on the higher education of women 
had been traversed? The taboo chasm of 
tradition and prejudice that defied the 
aspirations and attempts of earnest 
women to reach the mecca of intellectual 
freedom had been bridged and actually 
crossed to the sacred road beyond leading 
to the open door of the seat of learning. 

At an early hour of a spring morning 
in 1894, I entered the new Zoological In- 
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stitute of the University of Heidelberg, 
selected a back seat in the lecture room, 
and was assigned to a well equipped 
laboratory. Over the table I hung a pic- 
ture of the Grand Duke of Baden, writing 
below it **Dankbarkeit erzeugt Ehrfurcht und 
Gehorsamkeit,’’ — an answer to the fear 
expressed by the Duke, that ‘if women 
became better educated, they would no 
longer respect, honor, and obey men, as 
they should.’’ (The picture still hung 
there when I visited the laboratory thirty 
years later.) 

In the Chemistry Department I was 
greeted by Professor Meyer, who placed 
my name on one of the most desirable 
places, where the experiments and demon- 
strations could most readily be observed. 


Szemincty all was going well. But how 
to approach Kiihne without making an 
irretrievable mistake was a question that 
constantly haunted me. What if he should 
refuse to admit me to the lectures and 
laboratory courses in physiology? How 
would it be possible without attending 
them to prepare for the finals? 

It is true, botany could be chosen as 
a third subject, and much heartache 
avoided. But I preferred physiology above 
every other subject, and had determined 
to specialize in it. To abandon that deci- 
sion forever seemed to me a calamity. 
There was but one thing to do: study the 
books that Kiihne had loaned me, and 
take them to the laboratory where on 
Saturday morning he held his seminar. 

When the diener heard my request, he 
grinned most politely and led the way to 
the conference room. That gave me cour- 
age. Professor Kiihne greeted me with 
extreme politeness. That greatly dis- 
turbed me. He questioned me on subjects 
of investigations that had recently ap- 
peared in foreign publications, and on 
every subject except those dealt with in 
the books. Being unprepared for the at- 
tacks he successfully made to dishearten 
me, I ventured to ask the loan of litera- 
ture about which he had quizzed me, and 
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told him I regretted that the topics 
treated in the books had not been dis- 
cussed. Thereupon he politely assured me 
that the examination might also deal 
with questions with which I was unpre- 
pared, and that as a matter of fact only a 
small per cent of the men students suc- 
cessfully passed the examination in physi- 
ology. Finally he advised registering in 
botany. 

I replied that physiology interested me 
more than any other subject and if neces- 
sary I would devote a year or more in 
further study to master it, and asked if it 
were not possible to accomplish this with 
the aid of his assistants. He laughingly 
replied that his assistants had never at- 
tended his lectures; therefore it was 
doubtful they would be able to help me. 
He offered me a treatise on the physiology 
of blood, with the remark he would be 
interested in discussing the subject mat- 
ter with me any Saturday morning. 

During the ensuing weeks most of my 
thoughts were stained in blood. But when 
I came to the conference and begged to 
report on the topics dealt with in the 
books, Kiihne, seemingly annoyed, in- 
quired if I had heard that the professor of 
botany would admit me to his depart- 
ment. I replied that I had come to Heidel- 
berg to study physiology and had just 
received word that the Phoebe Hearst 
fellowship for study abroad had been 
awarded me. I therefore felt in duty 
bound to make a success of my work in 
the university, and hoped he would assist 
me to that end. 

I was dumbfounded when he rose, 
opened the door to the general labora- 
tory, and beckoned to his assistants. He 
introduced me with the remark that I was 
determined to study physiology, and 
since he refused to let me attend his lec- 
tures, perhaps they would undertake to 
help me attain my object. They said that 
with his consent they were willing to 
try. 

On the following morning, the medical 
students who crowded the physiology 
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lecture room wondered why the two chief 
assistants were occupying the front seats. 
This was the first time in the history of 
his instruction that Kiihne was honored 
by the presence of his associates in the 
lecture room. To his amazement and satis- 
faction they were actually taking notes. 

The notes were taken for me, to be 
copied for study in preparation for the 
finals. Six hours daily were devoted to 
the subject. In the opinion of the instruc- 
tors, this schedule followed for at most 
six semesters should prepare me for the 
most rigid examination. 

During these months of arduous work, 
the thought haunted me that Kiihne 
would do all in his power to frustrate my 
purpose. He bitterly resented the gossip 
aroused among his colleagues by the 
stand his assistants had taken, and he re- 
sented being an unwilling agent in per- 
mitting ‘‘skirts’’ to enter the Medical 
School. 


Fivatty the morning of the first lecture 
in chemistry arrived. On reaching the 
building, I was dismayed to hear an up- 
roar within, and awakened to the realiza- 
tion that I was late. The door of the lec- 
ture room was closed. As I stood before 
it, the chills ran up and down me, and my 
courage failed. It was impossible for me 
to face the excited crowd of noisy stu- 
dents. Turning to leave as quickly as pos- 
sible, I saw students rushing upstairs. I 
realized that if I failed then it would re- 
quire more courage to enter the classroom 
the next day. The students jostled each 
other and hastened by, leaving me stand- 
ing in the open doorway. 

A silence followed, so profound you 
could hear a pin drop. The men stood 
seemingly transfixed in their various atti- 
tudes. I never knew how I got to my seat. 
The blood was rushing to my head, and in 
the hush I distinctly heard an American 
voice say, ‘‘We shall next have them in 
the jury box.”’ 

To hear those taunting words in my 
profound embarrassment from an Amer- 
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ican would have proved too disheartening 
if the remark had not been instantly cen- 
sured with hisses and scraping of feet by 
the German students who heard it. And 
to the credit of the Heidelberg students it 
must be said that in all the time of my 
attendance at the university, they always 
treated me with the greatest courtesy. 

For three semesters I attended the lec- 
tures and demonstrations in chemistry 
conscientiously. At the beginning of the 
second semester I no longer was the only 
woman student in chemistry. Encouraged 
by my report of the opportunities offered 
in chemistry and geology for advanced 
work, two of my Bryn Mawr College 
friends had come to Heidelberg for special 
studies. 

The time spent in the Zoological In- 
stitute was most happily employed in 
research, attending lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and seminars. I shall forever cherish 
the memories of my sojourn there, as 
among the most delightful of my college 
days. 


As a maraicutatTep student at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg I devoted two years 
in preparation for the doctorate toward 
which my researches and thesis had al- 
ready been accepted and credited in the 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics Fac- 
ulty. While working here it was gratify- 
ing to meet women graduates from Russia 
and America, who were now admitted 
under the finally established resolutions 
not only to the lectures but also to the 
laboratories. 

Finally the last lecture and laboratory 
experiment came to an end. I began a re- 
view of the subjects, especially of physi- 
ology, the one that caused most worry, in 
preparation for the finals. 

In accordance with university tradi- 
tions, a visit to the Dean was in order for 
the purpose of asking him to present my 
request to the faculty to be permitted to 
take the examination, if possible in No- 
vember. The faculty's favorable decision 
was sent to Kiithne for concurrence. In 
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reply he announced that owing to ill 
health he was leaving for Italy for an 
indefinite period. 

This information was disheartening, 
not only because preparation for the tests 
was under way but also on account of the 
uncertainty of his return. Early in Decem- 
ber Kiihne appeared in Heidelberg. Again 
a formal visit to the Dean was necessary, 
and another petition was sent to the 
examining board asking at what date 
permission would be given to appear for 
the finals. The date was set for January 8, 
and Kiihne was invited to conduct the 
test in physiology. He replied that the 
date was noted, and that he would be 
present. 

While the process of cramming was go- 
ing on, the weather became severely cold 
and damp. The change in temperature and 
lack of proper food and exercise no doubt 
contributed to a severe attack of neural- 
gia, and it was necessary to petition the 
Board to postpone the examination. This 
time it was set for 6 p.m. February 12, 
1896. 

At last the day arrived when in formal 
attire, according to custom, it behoved me 
to call upon and invite the professors to 
the examination. The invitation was 
graciously accepted, but Kiihne said only 
that he hoped to be present. This implied 
uncertainty was very trying. 


Taz morning of the momentous day 
found me in a wretched condition, unable 
to think or act. My loyal friend was 
deeply distressed. She feared that at the 
last moment my cherished hope was 
doomed to disappointment. It was late in 
the afternoon before I found it possible to 
take nourishment. By five o'clock we 
realized that I must either be in the uni- 
versity hall or dispatch word to the 
examining board that I was too ill to 
appear. 

Suddenly an unaccountable conscious- 
ness of awakened power possessed me. 
Telling my friend that my indisposition 
had miraculously vanished, with her as- 
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sistance I dressed and set out on foot to 
the university. The invigorating evening 
air and knowledge of recovered well- 
being imbued me with a spirit of con- 
fidence that stood me in good stead. 

The pedell in his elaborate uniform 
stood at the door. In a condescending 
tone he requested me to wait in the ante- 
room until he should be notified to con- 
duct me into the hall. He stood erect 
holding his mace, it seemed to me an 
eternity, guarding the door, when he ven- 
tured to say, ‘‘Geheimrath Kiihne has not 
yet atrived.’” Suddenly the room was per- 
vaded by an overwhelming chilliness. 
But presently the door was opened, and I 
was escorted to a chair at a long table 
surrounded by what appeared to me to be 
countless professors. 

As I entered the room, wine glasses 
were being passed, and Kiihne rose and 
handed one to me saying, “‘We shall cele- 
brate this event with a toast in cham- 
pagne.”” In thanking him I humbly asked 
permission to drink water before and 
champagne to the toast after the examina- 
tion. Laughingly they rose, and as the 
diener handed me the water, all drank to 
my success. 

Professor Butschli placed his watch on 
the table, and Kihne, as Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, had the honor of open- 
ing the quiz. He was keen in his question- 
ing, and made no comments upon my 
answers. Suddenly Butschli pointed to the 
watch and inquired if he was aware that 
the allotted time had elapsed? Jocularly 
Kihne replied that in the enjoyment of 
the test he had entirely forgotten the time. 

The examination lasted until ten 
o'clock, when the pedell entered, showed 
me to the anteroom, and asked me to 
wait until the professors had left the hall. 
While adjusting my wraps, I heard dis- 
cordant voices issuing from the hall, and 
feared the worst. When the pedell opened 
the door, some of the members, among 
them Butschli and lastly Kiihne, came 
toward me, extending their congratula- 
tions. The ordeal was over! 
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My friend was awaiting me in a cab at 
the entrance to the building. She kindly 
inquired if she might have my professors 
taken to their homes. Butschli accepted 
the offer, saying his wife was anxious to 
hear the result of the game, and to see me 
in the gown which she had heard I had 
made for the occasion. 

The Frau Professor seemed so very 
pleased that I had come. Excitedly she 
asked her husband how Kiihne had be- 
haved. He answered that I had deserved 
Summa Cum Laude, but that the “‘brute’’ 
had objected to giving a woman that 
honor. Finally a compromise had been 
agreed upon, and a new term, Multa Cum 
Laude Superavit, with the title, Doctor of 
Philosophy and the Natural Sciences, was 
conferred upon me. Before I left, Frau 
Professor Butschli invited me to a dinner 
in my honor. 

On the following day a great honor, an 
invitation to a dinner from Frau and Pro- 
fessor Kiihne, was received. Most unfor- 
tunately, this was for the day set for the 
dinner of Frau and Professor Butschli, and 
could not be accepted. An invitation from 
the students, asking me to participate in 
a parade, was also declined. However, an 
enormous chocolate cake in the shape of a 
doctor’s chapeau sent with congratula- 
tions was accepted most heartily. 


I was the first woman to obtain the Ph.D. 
of Heidelberg not as a courtesy but as a 
bona fide university student in the Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics Faculty who 
had met in every detail the requirements 
of that institution’s decree of March 7, 
1894. The university, be it said to her 
honor, had established a precedent of far- 
reaching importance. 

At this time two most astonishing let- 
ters reached me. The first stated that now, 
since I was a graduate of the university, 
the use of the Physiology Department was 
cordially placed at my disposal and Pro- 
fessor Kiihne and his associates would be 
pleased to welcome me there. Shortly 
thereafter, the invitation was accepted, 
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and Kiihne’s dictum that “‘skirts should 
never enter his laboratory’’ had lost its 
significance. For the first time, a woman 
had been invited to do research in the 
Medical School of the University of Hei- 
delberg. It was a pleasure to work in the 
research room with other investigators, 
to discuss experimental methods, and get 
new ideas on problems in physiology. 


Tas second letter was an imposing ofh- 
cial document informing me that the 
university contributed a sum equal to 
five hundred dollars to the Naples Marine 
Biological Laboratory in support of a re- 
search table allotted each year to an 
honor student, and that for the ensuing 
year, on the recommendation of Professor 
Kiihne and the Naples Table Committee, 
the use of this research laboratory had 
been awarded to me. 

This incomprehensible information 
dazed me beyond words. Never before 
had a German university allotted its 
Naples Table to a woman. It seemed as 
though Professor Kiihne was endeavoring 
to make amends for his harsh treatment. 

Through the courtesy and splendid 
scientific and executive efficiency of Dr. 
Anton Dohrn, the director, his associates 
and famous general staff, an international 
laboratory of far-reaching scientific and 
educational benefits had been established 
on the bay of Naples. I was overjoyed at 
the prospect of working there. 

In the spring of 1896 I began work in 
this largest and most important labora- 
tory in the world. On the heights above 
the Station, Mount Vesuvius smoked, 
across the blue bay Capri smiled, in the 
adjoining city park the orchestra played 
gay tunes, and involuntarily the thought 
arose, ‘“This is in truth a haven of bliss!’’ 

What a rare privilege it was to pursue 
studies in this highly endowed station! 
Through the investigators who came here 
from all quarters of the globe it offered a 
center for interchange that led to inter- 
national understanding and enduring 
friendships. At the end of three months 
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the problem, ‘‘Physiology of Salivary 
Glands, Especially in Octopus,’’ was 
finished under the direction of the gifted 
scientist, Dr. Schénlein. 

Grateful for the generous spirit that 
pervaded all departments of the Station 
and the valuable benefits offered to men 
and women alike, I resolved upon return- 
ing to the United States to do all in my 
power to enable eligible women scientists 
to avail themselves of the laboratory's 
unexcelled opportunities. 

When the results of the investigation 
on the salivary glands were sent to Pro- 
fessor Kiihne, he acknowledged the report 
with an invitation that he had obtained 
for me from his colleague, Professor 
Kronecker, Director of the Physiology 
Department in the University of Bern. 
So I postponed my homeward journey 
until September, in order to accept Pro- 
fessor Kronecker’s kind and tempting 
offer to be his guest in the institution and 
do some research that interested him. 

The work in Bern under the genial di- 
rector proved most interesting, and it is 
with deep appreciation and gratitude that 
I acknowledge my indebtedness for valua- 
ble assistance and suggestions. 

Among the many visitors that I met in 
the laboratory was Professor Henry P. 
Bowditch, the distinguished physiologist 
of the Harvard Medical School. The prob- 
lem I was working on, ‘‘Influence of Tem- 
perature on Muscle Activity,’’ interested 
Professor Bowditch, and before he left 
Bern he kindly gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to his associate, Dr. William 
Townsend Porter, telling me that if 
Heidelberg and Bern opened their doors 
to women, there was no reason why 
Harvard Medical School should not ad- 
mit them also. 


“Tazne were good reasons for hastening 
to return to the United States. One very 
substantial one was that my funds were 
exhausted; another, that work must be 
done in the Harvard Medical School 
while there was a chance to enter. 
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I reached Cambridge in the autumn of 
1896, and obtained part-time appoint- 
ments to teach biology in three prepara- 
tory schools. In the afternoons I studied 
in the Harvard Zoology Department 
‘The Nerve Distribution in the Eyes of 
Mollusca.”’ 

Later in the season I took Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s letter of introduction to Dr. 
Porter, who kindly encouraged me to 
begin an investigation in the Physiology 
Department of the Medical School on the 
“Effects of Distention of the Ventricle on 
Blood Flow through the Heart.’’' Under 
his masterly guidance, the research was 
completed and published in 1898 in the 
American Journal of Physiology. It was read 
before the American Physiological So- 
ciety, in which association I had later the 
honor of being elected a member — one 
of the first, if not the first, woman to be 
chosen. 

In the midst of my research I had not 
forgotten my purpose, to provide the op- 
portunity for American women to work 
at the Zoological Station where I had 
been so generously welcomed. At a dinner 
in Cambridge to a group of influential 
women, mostly educators, I suggested 
that an organization be created to support 
a table for American women at the sta- 
tion. The idea met with unanimous ap- 
proval, and as temporary secretary, my 
wholehearted energy was put in the task 
of arousing interest and support for the 
organization among educational institu- 
tions and sciertific societiesin thiscountry. 


1 This was the first time, as far as I have been able 
to learn, that a woman carried on research in the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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The organization was eventually en- 
larged and given the title, ‘‘The Naples 
Table Association for Promoting Re- 
search by Women.’’ Among the founders 
were President M. Carey Thomas, Pro- 
fessor Ellen Richards, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, President Irvine, Dean Agnes 
Irwin, Miss Agnes Longfellow, Miss 
Florence Cushing, Miss Gill, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clarke, and myself. It was composed 
of thirteen colleges, two associations, and 
five individual contributors, each con- 
tributing fifty dollars annually. It later 
also offered research prizes of one thou- 
sand and then two thousand dollars, 
to encourage women in individual re- 
search. 

Reviewing all these developments, is it 
too far-fetched to accord Professor Kiihne 
the credit for the rare opportunities given 
me — to work in the Naples Station, in 
the University of Bern, and the Physi- 
ology Department of the Harvard Medical 
School? If not, then ‘All is well that ends 
well.”’ 


Bor not without credit given to the 
American Association of University 
Women. To the Association belongs the 
honor and any success that has been 
achieved, through its establishment of 
women's fellowships. Without the op- 
portunities given me, through the Asso- 
ciation’s fellowship, and the Phoebe 
Hearst award, with which the Associa- 
tion was also concerned, I should not 
have been able to contribute my share, 
although a small one, to securing for 
women the privileges of university educa- 
tion enjoyed by men. 
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CONTINUED JOURNEY 

I stopped hosteling in September 1937, 
in Shrewsbury, England; I recommenced 
in July 1937, on Mt. Moosilauke, New 
Hampshire. Never having visited an 
American hostel before (as I had to ad- 
mit to my shame in England), I was curi- 
ous. What would American hostels be 
like?! 

No two are the same, I assure you. 
Take the pleasant one behind the com- 
bined store and filling station at Stowe, 
the hostel in the basement of a small Ver- 
mont church, or the unique hostel on the 
summit of Moosilauke, operated by the 
D.O.C. (Dartmouth Outing Club). Ex- 
hibiting the same variety as hostels, 
hostel beds may be bunks on the wall of 
the D.O.C. Winter Cabin, or canvas cots. 
Every hostel furnishes a kitchen, for 
American hostelers, in contrast to Eng- 
lish, are almost invariably ‘‘self-cookers.”’ 

In America, what kind of people 
““yostle,’’ to borrow an English coinage? 
Beginning with the house parents, one 
may find good honest American farmers, 
a public-spirited minister and his wife, 
or the Dartmouth senior head of Moosi- 
lauke — truly a youthful head of a youth 
hostel. The ‘‘yostlers’’ themselves are 
usually teachers and students in high 
school or college. American hostels fur- 
nish a place to study the American school 
and college population; if one is already 
of the academic world, they are no place 
to escape it! 

You may not be interested in expenses; 
a hosteler is. Everyone, be he house par- 
ent or hosteler, agrees that one can 

1See also, ‘The American Youth Hostel Move- 


ment,’’ by Mary Ashby Cheek, this Journat, vol. 29 
pp. 218-220. 


“‘yostle’’ on a dollar a day. Even if you 
cook more expensively for one, as I 
did, the total of food, fuel, and shelter 
(twenty-five cents) comes within this 
modest allowance. Usually the hostel 
boasts a store or a pantry shelf where 
canned goods may be bought; frequently 
garden-fresh lettuce and peas are avail- 
able. At West Salisbury, the minister's 
wife, who likes cooking and (obviously) 
young people, dispenses home-baked 
tarts, cookies, and cake — one quarter 
of a cake for ten cents! 

Comparisons are odious but inevitable. 
As an educational experience hosteling in 
America is not quite equivalent to learn- 
ing history, geography, and architecture 
in England by the direct method. (I do 
believe, however, that hosteling in Amer- 
ica for an Englishman would be the equiv- 
alent of hosteling in England for an 
American.) This is no denial that hostel- 
ing is an educational experience. The 
ways of backyard pumps and oil stoves 
are very edifying; one learns too that a 
diet of hot dogs and soft drinks is not the 
best for walker or cyclist. On the other 
hand, hosteling does not require the 
elaborate woodland engineering neces- 
sary for a trip into the Adirondack wilder- 
ness. Anybody can ‘“‘yostle’’; or at least 
anybody can learn. 

Again, the American hostelers are far 
more homogeneous than those encount- 
ered in English hostels. One does not 
find, as in England, the ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions.’’ Perhaps timid mothers will 
on this account be less timid; I, however, 
find in this sameness some matter for re- 
gret. Certainly this is not the fault of 
the A.Y.H. (American Youth Hostels), 
but of the American people; the grocery 
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clerk or the man in the filling station, 
wherever else he may take his vacation, 
is not discoverable in the hostels. 

In still another way is our hostel 
population more homogeneous — there 
are scarcely any foreigners. This definitely 
is disadvantageous not only to us but, I 
dare affirm, to the foreigner. Here one can 
blame not the American populace but the 
European; but until continentals form the 
habit of seeing America, we shall have to 
go abroad for cosmopolitan ‘‘yostling.”’ 

A third aspect of homogeneity: Ameri- 
can hostelers are younger, not only in 
spirit but in years; truly ours is a youth 
hostel movement. In England one finds 
more married couples, more fathers and 
daughters, more middle-aged vacation- 
ers. Why don’t more of our young-only- 
in-spirit Americans go hosteling? 

The final difference is that there are far 
fewer American than English hostels. 
But considering the ‘‘youthfulness’’ of 
the American Youth Hostels, one is 
surprised at the rapid growth already 
made. Just this past summer hostels have 
been opened in three new regions — 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and California. 
And with a shrewd Yankee ingenuity, 
the A.Y.H. makes its hostels go a long 
way. Hostels are used not only during 
the summer but for ski centers in winter; 
hostels are available not only to hikers 
and bikers but to canoeists in the consid- 
erable chain along the Connecticut. 
Finally there is that piece de résistance that 
only Americans could conceive and only 
Americans could use — the rolling youth 
hostel. Thirty-four hostelers on a special 
railroad train equipped as a hostel trav- 
eled across the continent last summer, 
stopping in regions ‘‘hosteled’’ and ‘‘un- 
hosteled’’ — and all for a cent a mile! 

What can the A.A.U.W. do for the 
A.Y.H.? It goes without saying that you 
can take out one of several types of mem- 
bership, depending upon your pocketbook 
and your enthusiasm. Then, since the 
hostels as I saw them lacked libraries, 
good books would be welcomed. Third — 
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this is most important and least trouble 
— talk about the hostels. In spite of excel- 
lent publicity put out by A.Y.H., many 
persons who should know about hostels 
don’t. I met one collegian who had vainly 
inquired of Boy Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. 
about hostels. Finally someone suggested 
that he write to American Youth Hostels 
at Northfield, Massachusetts — and pass- 
ing on this word is the good deed you 
may do for future hostelers. 

Frances SCHOULER MILLER 

New Jersey College for Women 


ENGLISH CHILDREN 


During my stay in England last summer 
I saw so many beautiful youngsters that I 
now understand why Reynolds and Gains- 
borough, Hogarth and Romney so often 
painted English children. 

The clear-toned likenesses of solemn- 
eyed children look down from their 
frames in startling lovelienss of tint and 
texture. They become golden realities to 
those of us who had become accustomed 
to the shadowy reproductions associated 
with the name Cherry Ripe, The Boy with 
the Rabbit, The Age of Innocence, and 
Baby Stuart. 

A great many of these originals are in 
the National Gallery on Trafalgar Square 
in London, others in the National Por- 
trait Museum behind it, while others 
adorn the walls of the Wallace and Tate 
Galleries. All are living and exquisite. 
Indeed, the galleries and museums of 
London leave me breathless with wonder 
at the beauty shining down from their 
walls. 

If the painters of these charming studies 
were alive today, I think they would 
paint from the same type of models. I saw 
children in all parts of England who 
might have posed for the Blue Boy, 
Cherry Ripe, or The Infant St. John the 
Baptist. 

Present-day children in England have 
the same delicate coloring, the tiny faces, 
the slender build of those finest expres- 
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sions of English painting — the portraits 
of children. 

In the center of a room in the National 
Gallery, I saw a visiting English family: 
father, mother, and three tots enjoying a 
peep into a crystal case where a picture by 
Von Hoogstraten, painted on the sides 
and top of a box, took three-dimensional 
form and showed to the delighted young- 
sters a Dutch interior. 

The three children as they stood in 
Indian file, waiting their turn to peep 
again, should have been done in oils then 
and there. The baby came first, a rosy 
dumpling with dimpled face, eyes like 
green-blue stones, and the yellowest wisps 
of damp curls. Behind her was the older 
girl, her face not quite so round, her mien 
demure as Cherry Ripe, her complexion 
like tanned bisque tinted with pink. The 
little boy, scarcely able to restrain his ex- 
citement, was last in line. He was tall and 
slender, his body lean and lithe, his face 
that of a young aristocrat with clear skin 
and clear eyes and high cheek bones, a 
veritable Blue Boy. Surely the spirit of 
Reynolds and Romney must roam this 
gallery and long to be back to catch more 
and yet more beauty. 

In Kensington Gardens we found the 
statue of Peter Pan, in a niche backed by 
tall hedges. Everything about it is deli- 
cate and small, on the scale of the hosts of 
children who jump up and down on its 
two-stepped base in wonder and de- 
light. 

Here is Peter himself, joyous, poised, 
legs apart on a rock, a flute or pipe at his 
lips. Below on the pedestal are tiny figures 
of birds and rabbits, fairies, flowers, and 
families of wee mice, all shyly peeping 
out from grasses and old tree stumps. 

I saw a tiny boy there among the throng 
of little ones who were lovingly fingering 
the figures at the base of the statue. This 
lad was slender and very delicate in build, 
and blond. He had that transparent skin 
overlaid with pink color that most Eng- 
lish children have. It was a shock to note 
a black patch over one eye. The boy was 
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seemingly unconscious of his misfortune. 
He was gay and active, jumping from step 
to step at the statue’s base. When he dis- 
covered the tiny mice, such little things 
that they could only suggest pets, even to 
the smallest of the young ones, the boy 
put on a mock-heroic air. He fell back a 
step, hand at heart, and in a forced fright- 
ened voice cried, ‘‘A rat! a rat!’’ This 
swagger, added to his black patch, made 
him look like a little brigand. Fragonard 
has a lovely painting called The Young 
Pierrot in the Wallace Museum in Lon- 
don. The child with the patch, painted as 
The Young Brigand, would have made 
some artist famous. 

I asked a friend, a camera fan who had 
also been in England this summer, if she 
had taken any pictures of English chil- 
dren. “‘Why just of English children?’’ 
she countered. *‘Aren’t all children alike 
lovely?”’ 

Then I thought of the all-American 
procession of children who had passed my 
bench near the Zoo in Central Park the 
other day. There were little beauties 
among them, but one was clearly a child 
of Swedish origin, with straight tow- 
colored hair and eyes like blue slits. An- 
other was a dusky-eyed belle of little 
Italy. Still another, a little Jewish Re- 
becca-at-the-Well, reminded me of an il- 
lustration in a Sunday School book of my 
childhood. There were two little freckle- 
faced red-headed boys, sons of Erin, if 
ever there were any. They were all ap- 
pealing, but quite unlike those English 
children, the product of a homogeneous 
race, whose features and silhouettes were 
accented by long lines of English Nordics 
behind them and whose complexions 
were tinted by rains and fogs into the 
delicate textures that the English portrait 
painters so loved to copy. 

These English children will remain in 
memory for a long time to come. They are 
still as lovely as the master painters have 
portrayed them. 

Auice BrEnREND 
New York City Branch 
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A Bill for Federal Aid to Education 

It is extremely difficult to write on 
legislation regarding federal aid to edu- 
cation as this Journal goes to press, for 
the picture may change before these 
words are set in type. 

Hopes of those who still believe it pos- 
sible to get Congressional action this 
session are centered on the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill, which authorizes 
an appropriation of federal funds to help 
the states and territories to provide more 
effective programs of education. The bill 
in large part follows the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. It will be recalled 
that the committee urged federal aid as an 
essential measure to lessen the serious 
inequalities in educational opportunity 
throughout the country, and at the same 
time stressed the importance of preserv- 
ing local control of the educational sys- 
tem. (See the April Journa, page 169.) 

Briefly, the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill authorizes grants to the states for the 
purposes listed below, to begin in 1939-40 
at the figure given, and to be gradually 
increased for a trial period: 

(1) General aid to lessen inequalities of opportunity 
for elementary and secondary education — 
$40,000,000 

(2) Improved teacher preparation — $2,000,000 

(3) Construction of school buildings for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools — $20,000,000 

(4) Improvement of state departments of education 
— $1,000,000 

(5) Adult education — $5,000,000 

(6) Rural Library service — $2,000,000 


For 1938-39, an appropriation of $1,- 
250,000 is authorized in the bill for re- 
search and planning, to further effective 
use of the grants beginning the following 
year. (It will be noted that no other ap- 


propriation is authorized for this coming 
year.) 

In the main, except for omission of ap- 
propriations for vocational education and 
some changes in procedure for formulating 
state plans, the bill follows the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee. 
It is considered an excellent measure, on 
the whole, by those who have felt keenly 
the need for federal action to aid educa- 
tion in regions that cannot provide ade- 
quate schools. 

On one provision, however, there is 
sharp difference of opinion. The Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill leaves it to the 
states to decide what children within the 
state are to benefit from federal funds 
spent for transportation, textbooks, and 
scholarships under the grant for general 
aid to secondary and elementary educa- 
tion. This makes it possible, though not 
mandatory, for a state to extend this three- 
fold assistance to children in nonpublic 
schools. Some educators and laymen re- 
gard this provision as a dangerous viola- 
tion of fundamental American principles, 
and will oppose the bill unless this section 
is amended. Others believe that if federal 
control is to be avoided, the states must 
be allowed to decide how federal funds 
are distributed for education within the 
state. (Some states now allow parochial 
schools to benefit to some extent from 
state aid to education. ) Still others, while 
not in favor of this provision, believe its 
effects will not be far-reaching, and pre- 
fer to accept it rather than jeopardize the 
bill. 

It is significant that opposition to the 
bill is largely concentrated on this one 
feature, whereas a year or two ago the 
idea of federal aid as such was regarded by 
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some as an ominous departure from our 
American system of local control of edu- 
cation. It is important now not to lose 
sight of the other issues involved. 
A.A.U.W. has undertaken a special re- 
sponsibility for education. To meet that 
responsibility, members should study the 
report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education and the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill itself. Careful thought 
should be given to such problems as the 
procedure outlined for deciding how much 
each state will receive of these appropria- 
tions, how state plans for spending the 
federal funds are to be made and approved, 
the possibilities of federal control, the 
question of distribution of federal funds 
within the state to bring about an actual 
lessening of inequalities. 

If the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill is 
passed, public responsibility becomes 
even more necessary. This legislation pro- 
vides the means for a very measurable im- 
provement in education in localities 
where improvement is badly needed. It 
will not accomplish its objective, how- 
ever, unless a watchful, informed public 
opinion insures the wisest use of funds in 
each state. 


Women’s Status around the World 

The League of Nations committee for 
the study of the legal status of women 
throughout the world began its inquiry 
in Geneva in April. It is a matter of pride 
to A.A.U.W. that on the committee of 
seven who are initiating this difficult 
study, the American member is Dorothy 
Kenyon of New York City. 

Miss Kenyon is of course well known in 
the Association. She has for some years 
been a member of our Committee on the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
serving as chairman of the subcommittee 
on the legal status of women. She is a 
member of the New York bar, and has 


1 Copies of the Report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education and of the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill for federal aid to education (S. 419) may be se- 
cured free of charge from your Congressman. 
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only recently resigned from the post of 
first deputy commissioner of licenses, New 
York City. 

In opening the April session of the 
committee in Geneva, the League Secre- 
tary referred to the strong and widespread 
demand ‘‘for the removal of irksome and 
unnecessary legal differentiations between 
the sexes,’’ and noted the tendency in 
countries belonging to the League to re- 
peal legal disqualifications resting on 
women and other discriminatory provi- 
sions. He continued (as quoted in the 
New York Times, April 5): 

On the other hand, it has been shown that in the 
world as it exists today, the phrase ‘‘legal status of 
women" means for governments not a single problem 
that can be solved by the application of a single prin- 
ciple but a multiplicity of highly complex legal and 
social problems that assume very different aspects 
according to the social and legal habits and structure 
of the ditferent countries. 

Women’s organizations themselves are not agreed 
on what constitutes undesirable discrimination be- 
tween the sexes. The League therefore has been 
obliged to disappoint the hopes of those who con- 
sider “‘equality of the sexes’ to be a principle for 
which the League should be able to secure universal 
recognition. 

Miss Kenyon, on her return to New 
York from Geneva in May, described the 
study, in an interview published in the 
New York Times, as ‘‘the greatest step 
forward in the emancipation of women.”’ 
She pointed out the fact that this is the 
first League committee with a majority 
of women members — four out of seven. 
The study will take several years, and 
when published will map the ‘‘peaks and 
valleys’’ in women’s legal status in differ- 
ent countries. Miss Kenyon indicated 
that the picture of women’s legal posi- 
tion in the United States, when compared 
with that of other countries, will not 
entirely justify American complacence 
regarding the superior position of women 
in this country. 


To Amelia Earhart 

A memorial to Amelia Earhart was in- 
evitable, so deep was her hold on the 
affection and admiration of the American 
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people. The only question might have 
been the form of the memorial that would 
keep alive among coming generations the 
memory of this rare and courageous 
personality. 

To the A.A.U.W., the two-fold plan 
adopted for the Amelia Earhart Founda- 
tion seems quite the most fruitful and suit- 
able memorial that could have been de- 
vised. Contributions are sought for a fund 
whose purpose is two-fold: first, to pro- 
vide fellowships for women in science and 
in sociology; second, to establish the 
Amelia Earhart Hall for Women, on the 
campus of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, designed to serve as a resi- 
dence hall and social center for young 
women and to enshrine in appropriate 
setting mementos of Amelia Earhart’s life 
and work. This second project is under- 
taken because of Amelia Earhart’s interest 
in Thiel College, of which her father was 
a graduate and to which she was drawn 
by other family associations. The alumni 
and former students and friends of the 
college are holding themselves primarily 
responsible for this objective. 

Most interesting to A.A.U.W. members 
will be the fellowships for women, which 
are not limited to candidates from any 
institution or region. No memorial could 
more fittingly represent Amelia Earhart 
than these fellowships planned in her 
name. That they are for women is a re- 
minder of her own keen interest in the 
progress of women and her own share in 
demonstrating that skill and daring are 
not confined to men. The fellowships in 
science stand for her interest in science, 
represented by her studies in science at 
Columbia and Harvard and her career in 
aviation. The fellowships in sociology are 
reminders of her years given to the service 
of children, of the sick, and of other un- 
fortunates, — as a hospital nurse with 
the Canadian Red Cross during the war, 
as a settlement worker in Boston and New 
York, as a university extension teacher in 
industrial towns of Massachusetts, and 
member of committees for child study. 
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Best of all, these fellowships are a living 
memorial to the pioneering spirit and to 
the self-effacing kindness that endeared 
Amelia Earhart to all who knew her. 
Year after year, these grants will extend 
help to young women, enabling them to 
explore the fields in which their interests 
lie, to go forward to new achievements. 

The A.A.U.W. wishes all success to a 
memorial so wisely planned, to honor 
one who has enlarged the conception of 
woman’s place in our civilization. 

The immediate goal of the Foundation 
is $500,000 — $300,000 to endow fellow- 
ships and $200,000 for the residence hall. 
The fund raising headquarters are Suite 
105, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Women in Medicine 


Something more than forty years ago, 
three leaders in the historical club at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital — Dr. Osler, 
Dr. Welch, and Dr. Kelly — gave the 
stimulus to Dr. Kate Hurd to turn her 
attention to the records of women’s work 
in medicine. Thirty years later she retired 
from active medical practice and gave all 
her time to study and foreign travel in 
further preparation for the History of 
Women in Medicine. The first volume, 
“From the Earliest Beginning to the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ has recently ap- 
peared, with a ‘‘Foreword’’ by Dr. 
Kelly.! 

Since this comprehensive volume cov- 
ers a field in which the layman can 
scarcely venture, we have asked Dean 
Dorothy Stimson, professor of history at 
Goucher College, who has made a special 
study of the history of women in science, 
to review the book. These are her com- 
ments: 


Dr. Hurd-Mead’s first volume of her History of 
Women in Medicine proves two points: That women 
with or without training or recognition have been 


1 Hurd-Mead, Kate Campbell, A History of Women 
in Medicine from the Earliest Time to the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Haddam Press, Haddam, 
Connecticut. 1938. $6.00. 
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active in medical work from primitive times in 
Western Europe to the nineteenth century, and that a 
task begun as a hobby may develop into a major 
activity through forty years’ enthusiasm. The au- 
thor’s love of her subject is apparent to even the most 
casual reader. So also is the wide range of her studies, 
drawn not only from the medical literature of many 
periods but also from the literatures of many lan- 
guages from Pindar to Tasso and Shakespeare. 

The evidence Dr. Hurd-Mead has assembled is lim- 
ited, in spite of the title of her book, to the main 
stream of western European civilization derived from 
the Egyptian and the Hebrew by way of Greece, 
Rome and the Arabs and spread into the English- 
speaking colonial world. Conditions in Russia, the 
Near and the Far East, Africa, and the Spanish- 
speaking colonial world await the research of oth- 
ers. Sumerian tablets and eighteenth century prints, 
medieval hospital buildings used in the Great War 
and herbal folklore echoed in poetry are illustrations 
of her less conventional sources. Perhaps the most 
interesting and the most valuable chapter is the one 
on the School at Salerno in the twelfth century; for 
in this is collected and weighed the evidence pro and 
con about the position of women as recognized 
physicians in that great school and the conclusion 
upheld that Dame Trotula was indeed herself and 
not a man. 

The History is better adapted for reference (thanks 
to an excellent index) than for connected reading. 
The first two chapters assemble the evidence on 
women in medical activities from the earliest times 
to about the tenth century. After the next chapter on 
Salerno, each century is discussed according to one 
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formula: a summary of cultural conditions, medical 
education, women working in medical fields, and a 
brief statement of notable men of the century or of 
general medical practice. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal introductions are based according to the footnote 
references on such secondary works as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (which edition is not always noted), 
on Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages (p. 168), 
Mill's History of the Crusades, published in 1828 
(p. 161), even on one of Baedeker’s Guidebooks (p. 82); 
or they are based largely on histories that were 
standard some forty years and more ago, as Fisher's 
Reformation and Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy (p. 
332). 

Dr. Hurd-Mead does valuable service in analyzing 
in detail rare medical writings, but a student wishing 
to follow where she has led would have great diffi- 
culty because of the lamentable lack of a bibliog- 
raphy; a lack doubly unfortunate, for the author ob- 
viously is so well-informed in medical history that a 
bibliography critically annotated by her would have 
been of great service to students, and would have 
compensated for the technical inadequacies of many 
references in the foot-notes. 

This History is a useful addition for the general 
reader to the group of historical studies dealing with 
women's activities in various fields. Let us hope it 
will inspire other women to expand the material, 
here recorded by centuries, into a series of historical 
monographs on medical education, women in 
surgery, etc. The author has marked a wide trail; 
others must do additional spade-work before the 
reader may follow the broad highway of a definitive 
history on women in medicine. 





+ NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « 


Apprentice training for women college 
students and graduates, in which several 
colleges, such as Radcliffe and Skidmore, 
and the Women’s Bond Club did pioneer 
service (A.A.U.W. Journat, April 1934 
and January 1938) continues to engage 
attention. 


Apprenticeships in Public Service 


A plan for public service scholarships at 
the University of Wisconsin and for an in- 
service apprenticeship training program 
in the various state departments for the 
holders of these scholarships was enacted 
by the Wisconsin legislature in the spring 
of 1937. The purpose of the act is to con- 
tribute to the solution of the difficult per- 
sonnel problems in government service 
caused by the rapidly increasing number 
and complexity of government functions. 
Under this plan, the state makes use of an 
educational institution for personnel re- 
cruitment. 

According to the Wisconsin Alumnus of 
February 1938, three senior students of 
exceptional ability— one of them a 
woman, a political science major appren- 
ticed to the bureau of personnel — have 
so far been selected as ‘‘career appren- 
tices."" These students receive immedi- 
ately loans not to exceed $400, which will 
be repaid to the state in small instalments 
after graduation in June, when they take 
their state jobs. The students agree to 
work at these state jobs for a period not 
to exceed two years. Their salaries come 
from funds of the state departments in 
which they work and will be the usual 
starting civil service salaries. If the indi- 
vidual wishes to remain in the public 
service after serving the apprenticeship, 
he or she must take the usual civil service 
examination. 


Apprenticeships in Home Economics 


The apprenticeship committee of the 
home economics in business department 
of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation has been studying apprenticeship 
plans for college students majoring in 
home economics. A report given at the 
annual Association meeting in June 1937 
(see Journal of Home Economics, November 
1937) reveals that several satisfactory 
plans have been worked out. Quoting 
from the report: 


The places in which these can be most satisfac- 
torily carried out are where business positions and 
college groups are geographically close together. 
For example, girls in the University of Minnesota 
have been permitted apprenticeships in some of the 
business houses represented in both Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Most of these have been without remunera- 
tion and for the purpose of experience only. Kansas 
Agricultural College at Manhattan has a splendid 
opportunity to cooperate with the Topeka business 
people who are willing and also have the means to 
give girls experience in every phase of commercial 
home economics work. Milwaukee-Downer College 
has carried out a very satisfactory plan with the 
Gridley Dairy Company of Milwaukee; the college 
gives credit in one course for an exact number of 
hours and particular performance in the home eco- 
nomics department of the dairy organization. Stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago have opportunity 
to work with business people in Chicago during the 
year. 


Interneships in Laboratory Work 


A program in clinical laboratory tech- 
nique is being developed at Skidmore Col- 
lege to give students an opportunity to 
train for the position of a superior type 
technician in hospitals and laboratories 
and as assistants in medical research. A 
dispatch to the New York Times of April 10 
says that each student will fulfil the re- 
quirements for an A.B. degree and will do 
the major portion of her college work in 
biology, chemistry, and physics. The four 
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years at Skidmore will be followed by a 
year’s experience in a hospital laboratory. 
Skidmore has completed affiliations with 
four neighboring hospitals that have 
agreed to accept its graduates for the 
further training necessary, which will in 
fact amount to interneships. 


Interneships in a Museum 


‘‘Interneships’’ for college graduates of 
recognized aptitude are being arranged by 
the Brooklyn (New York) Museum, so 
says an item in the New York Times. 
Candidates are passed upon by a commit- 
tee; they must seriously intend to enter 
museum work as a career rather than as an 
avocation. At present five young women 
and one young man are enrolled as 
““internes.”’ 


Apprenticeships and the N.Y.C. Branch 


Our own New York City Branch is in 
the apprenticeship news too, we note by 
the New York Times of April 24. It has 
selected twenty young women college 
graduates for the ‘‘interneships’’ which 
it has devised as an experiment in bridging 
the transition between college and in- 
dustry. In the fields of museum work, 
publishing, advertising, magazine prepa- 
ration, and personnel direction, arrange- 
ments have been made to place graduates 
from six Eastern colleges. Their special 
aptitude has been determined in a series of 
conferences. The graduates will work 
without compensation during July and 
August. Besides learning something of 
the fields in which they hope to find 
permanent employment, they will obtain 
a knowledge of office manners and dress, 
and in seminars held twice weekly they 
will meet men and women working along 
similar lines. 


Liberal, Technical — What Kind and How 
Much 


Our readers have no doubt spent many 
hours weighing the educational views of 
President Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago as expressed in The 
Higher Learning in America and the con- 
trary views of such educators as Professor 
Harry Gideonse, expressed in The Higher 
Learning in a Democracy by Gideonse and in 
numberless magazine articles in which 
discussion of President Hutchin’s ideas 
has been fast and furious. Generally 
speaking, the discussion reduces itself to 
one of general, liberal education as 
against specialized, vocational training. 

Since we have spoken above of ap- 
prenticeships and of other arrangements 
tinged with vocational ends, it may be as 
well to even the balance by noting some 
of the statements and news items now on 
the Headquarters desk which reaffirm the 
value of liberal college work. 


A Liberal Education Is Valuable 


For instance, here is the Summer 1937 
issue of The American Scholar, with Gilbert 
E. Doan writing on “‘Our Sons Special- 
ize.’ Some captains of industry, he says, 
were invited to speak at the dedication of 
a new engineering laboratory at Lehigh 
University: 


All three were engineering graduates. ‘‘What does 
industry expect of the engineering colleges?’ they 
were asked. The president of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Mr. F. A. Merrick, began rather ominously: 
‘The most frequently heard criticism of the technical 
man is that he is lacking in human understanding and 
in acquaintance with the world of affairs.’ The vice- 
president of General Motors, Mr. A. R. Glancy, in 
true fact-finding fashion had canvassed ‘most of the 
presidents, managers, and chief engineers in the 
American motor industry in order to present a repre- 
sentative opinion.’ ‘‘What does the automotive 
industry expect of these colleges?’’ he had asked 
them. ‘To a man, these motor executives did not see 
the need of a boy's specializing, not even in gasoline 
engine design — not because his designs would be 
obsolete by the time he comes to work, but because 
our greater need is for a complete grounding in the 
fundamentals."’ Speaking for himself, Mr. Glancy, 
who is an engineer, concluded: “If the college gradu- 
ate is displacing the self-made man in industry, the 
man with the broadest culture has the advantage over 
one less equipped. Because I feel so strongly on this 
subject, I take the stand that at some sacrifice of scien- 
tific training, engineering students should acquire a 
taste for the cultural subjects during these four 
years.” This from motor magnates! This from the 
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successful engineers! . . . These leaders are keenly 
aware of the many strong features of engineering but 
they condemn the narrowness of the present system 
in no uncertain terms. As men of vision as well as 
men of practical affairs they preach the same doctrine 
as the scholars: ‘‘Get the humanities and the founda- 
tions of science but don’t get technology. Industry 
will teach the man its technological methods quickly 
enough. But industry cannot undertake to give hima 
liberal education or a sound scientific background if 
he comes without these.”’ 


Phi Beta Kappa and Liberal Education 


And here on the desk is an announce- 
ment from the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa concerning its committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the status of the 
liberal arts and sciences in American 
education. ‘Educators, like dictators, 
succumb too readily to depression psychol- 
ogy,’ declares Dr. William Shimer, gen- 
eral secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, as an 
explanation for the recent vocational and 
technical encroachments on the province 
of the liberal arts colleges. It is these en- 
croachments, he says, which are forcing 
Phi Beta Kappa to re-examine its bases 
for establishing new chapters and for 
electing college students to membership. 
Dr. Shimer continues: 


Phi Beta Kappa cannot be quite sure at present 
what it means by the term ‘‘liberal education.’’ The 
Society no longer insists that a reading knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is essential, and it does insist upon 
an acquaintance with the general sciences and scien- 
tific methods. But with increasing frequency and 
fervor Phi Beta Kappa is requested to recognize 
junior college work on the one hand and early spe- 
cialization on the other, with much journalism, 
business administration, home economics, teacher 
training, and the like in between. The fate of the 
four-year liberal college of arts and sciences and of 
Phi Beta Kappa is dubious. When democracy is most 
in need of enlightened leadership and men are most 
bewildered in their quest of the good life, it is un- 
fortunate that colleges seem willing to sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Liberal Education in a Law School 


Next in order in the pile of journals to 
be skimmed of a particular cream is the 
University of Chicago Magazine, April 1938. 
With the case for liberal education loom- 
ing large in consciousness, we find it dis- 
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tinctly opportune to run upon several 
pages describing the new program adopted 
by the Law School in October 1937. Un- 
dertaking to train better lawyers by 
teaching them less law and a great deal 
about matters non-legal, it is called ‘‘the 
most radical of recent innovations in 
American professional education.’’ Here 
are some of the details: 


Suddenly the brash young men of the Midway an- 
nounced that a man to be a really good lawyer must 
be drilled in psychology and sociology, in economics 
and history. They even said that he ought to be a 
profound student of ethics, since, in their belief, a 
lawyer was concerned with the fundamental problems 
of right and wrong. 

And they went on to say that these things must be 
taught in the law school itself and not in some pre- 
legal course to which a student might settle down 
with the phlegmatic announcement that since it was 
required, he would ‘‘work off his culture.”” . . . 

President Hutchins . . . sees in the plan the sal- 
vation of both the American university and the legal 
profession. American educational trends have led 
more and more to the vocationalizing of institutions 
of higher learning, he believes. Professors are ex- 
pected to give practical advice, to teach the tricks of 
a trade, and not to confuse their students with 
thoughts about the basic philosophy of a profession. 
The university is expected to tell its students how to 
do a thing, he complains, but it must not raise the 
question of whether a thing should be done or 
ae 

The plan as announced by Dean Bigelow last 
spring is simple enough. It lengthens the law course 
from three to four years, but reduces the pre-legal 
requirements from three to two years to avoid sad- 
dling the student with an additional year on the 
campus. With this extra year available, non-legal 
subjects, such as psychology, ethics, logic, constitu- 
tional history, government, economic theory, ac- 
counting, sociology, and comparative law, are taught 
by the law faculty. 


So, after pointing to outcroppings of 
the vocational in the liberal and the 
liberal in the professional, we retire until 
next quarter, leaving to the reader the 
fascinating task of prospecting for further 
samples, reinforced by the knowledge that 
the A.A.U.W. holds unwaveringly to the 
conviction that at least 50 per cent of an 
undergraduate’s college education should 
be broad and liberalizing. 


Frances VALIANT SPEEK 





#* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


A Splendid Gift for Fellowships 

A generous supplement of $8,806 has 
been added to the endowment of the 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship by Mrs. Emile 
Berliner, widow of the well-known in- 
ventor who gave the original endowment. 
This added sum will make possible a 
yearly award of $1500 instead of the $1200 
research grant which the endowment 
hitherto supported. 

The Sarah Berliner Fellowship is one 
which A.A.U.W. is proud to administer. 
It was established in 1909 by Emile 
Berliner as a tribute to his mother, in 
recognition of ‘‘the splendid upbringing 
which his mother gave him under difficult 
circumstances and her impress upon him 
of the importance of heredity, persever- 
ance, strict discipline, and education.”’ 
Mr. Berliner specified that the fellowship 
should be offered in physics, chemistry, 
and biology, since he believed these to be 
“by far the most important sciences for 
helping to increase the happiness of 
mankind.”’ 

The fellowship was awarded for a time 
by a committee of scientists under the 
chairmanship of Christine Ladd Franklin, 
who did so much to establish fellowships 
in the Association. In 1919 the endow- 
ment was entrusted to this Association 
for administration and award. 

Requirements for the fellowship are 
high, and the records show a long list of 
distinguished scientists whose achieve- 
ments have honored the memory of Sarah 
Berliner. 

A.A.U.W. rejoices in the generous sup- 
plement which brings the stipend of this 
fellowship to the level recommended by 
the Awards Committee, and we deeply 
appreciate the understanding of the sig- 


nificance of fellowships which prompted 
the gift. 


Vassie James Hill Honored 


The Southwest Central Unit (composed 
of the Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma State Divisions) voted at the 
sectional conference in April to name its 
fellowship in honor of Mrs. A. Ross Hill 
of Kansas City, treasurer of A.A.U.W. 

In honoring Mrs. Hill the Southwest 
Central Unit is expressing the indebted- 
ness of the whole Association to an officer 
whose services have been invaluable. Mrs. 
Hill became treasurer in 1923, when the 
indebtedness of the Association, chiefly 
for the national Clubhouse, was over 
$200,000. Through wise foresight and 
insistence on sound policies, she has main- 
tained for the Association a financial 
record which any agency might envy. 
All indebtedness has been cleared; the 
budget (exclusive of fellowships) handled 
in the treasurer's office has increased from 
about $17,800 in 1923 to $130,000 for the 
present fiscal year; the Fellowship Fund 
has been launched, and over $425,000 has 
been added to fellowship endowments 
administered by the A.A.U.W. treas- 
urer. 

Mrs. Hill has not only rendered invalu- 
able service to A.A.U.W.; in other con- 
nections she has made contributions to 
education which our Association is happy 
to honor. She is founder and member of 
the board of trustees of the Country Day 
School for Boys, and founder and presi- 
dent of the board of Sunset Hill School for © 
Girls, both of Kansas City; she was a 
trustee of Vassar College, 1919-24, and 
president of the Alumnae Association, 
and is a member of the board of trustees of 
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Sarah Lawrence College and of the ad- 
visory board of the Progressive Education 
Association, and director for Missouri of 
the Sayre Scholarship Foundation. 


North Pacific Fellowship — Annual 


Further cause for rejoicing is the an- 
nouncement that the North Pacific Fel- 
lowship, named for Margaret Snell, is 
now announced for annual award. The 
section has raised well over the $30,000 
which would entitle it to a biennial 
award, and has voted to make up from 
contributions the amount necessary for a 
fellowship each year, while working 
toward a $40,000 endowment. 

So now our dream of more fellowships 
for gifted women is being realized. This is 
the first of the national units organized 
as part of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund campaign to reach $30,000, and it 
is especially gratifying that this fellow- 
ship will now appear on our list each 
year. 


A.A.U.W. Opposes the Equal Rights 
Amendment 


A new item has been added to the 
A.A.U.W. Legislative Program through 
the emergency machinery provided in the 
By-Laws: ‘‘Opposition to the proposed 
equal rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion as a means of securing equality for 
women in this country.”’ 

The equal rights amendment was listed 
as a subject for study on the legislative 
programs adopted by the national con- 
ventions of 1925 and 1927. In 1929 the 
Committee on Legislation recommended 
that subjects for study be referred to the 
subject matter committees concerned in- 
stead of being included on the legislative 
program, since these committees could 
more effectively promote study than could 
the Legislative Committee. The Commit- 
tee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women has prepared background mate- 
rial for the use of study groups on the 
economic and legal status of women, and 
has recommended branch committees for 
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the study of women’s status. The com- 
mittee recently issued a bulletin listing 
materials for study of the equal rights 
amendment. 

In 1936 the Sub-Committee on the 
Legal Status of Women was asked to pre- 
pare a brief on the equal rights amend- 
ment, presenting both sides, as a basis for 
committee recommendation to the Asso- 
ciation. This was done, and the conclu- 
sions of the Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women were stated in the 
April JourNaL. 

When the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reported the amendment to the Senate 
without recommendation, in March, the 
A.A.U.W. committee voted to recom- 
mend that the Association oppose the 
amendment. Following the ‘emergency 
machinery’’ provision in the By-Laws for 
action between conventions, the question 
was referred to the Committee on Legis- 
lative Program and the Board of Direc- 
tors; both voted to authorize including in 
the Legislative Program an item oppos- 
ing the amendment. Accordingly, this 
becomes one of our legislative items. 

The proposed amendment is not at this 
writing on the Senate calendar, as the 
Senate on May 5 voted, without debate, 
to send it back to committee. However, 
the movement to bring it to a vote will 
undoubtedly be resumed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The issue is extremely 
important, and A.A.U.W. members should 
be informed on the implications of this 
far-reaching piece of legislation. 

The report of the Senate committee 
hearings held in February may be ob- 
tained from your Congressman. Other 
material for study is listed in a section 
on the amendment in ‘‘Suggestions to 
A.A.U.W. State and Branch Commit- 
tees on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women,’’ which was sent this spring to 
all chairmen in this field, and to presi- 
dents in those branches where committee 
chairmen had not been appointed. A 
limited number of copies of this bulletin 
are available at Headquarters. 
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Other Legislative Items 

The Senate on May 17 passed the Neely 
Bill (S. 153) providing for abolition of 
compulsory block-booking and blind sell- 
ing in the leasing of motion picture films. 
A.A.U.W. members had been urged to 
telegraph or write their Senators regard- 
ing our support of this bill. 

As A.A.U.W. members know, the As- 
sociation endorsed the general principle 
of abolition of compulsory block-booking 
and blind selling at both the 1935 and 
the 1937 Conventions. The Neely-Pet- 
tengill Bill has been chosen as embodying 
this principle. During the past weeks 
an A.A.U.W. representative has worked 
with other members of the Women's 
Joint Congressional Committee to mob- 
ilize support for the bill, and every effort 
is now being made to get the measure 
before the House for action. 

For those A.A.U.W. members who 
have been following food and drug legis- 
lation, the following information will be 
of interest. With the signature of the 
President, the Lea-Wheeler Bill (S. 1077), 
broadening the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission to deal with “‘decep- 
tive acts in commerce’’ and to regulate 
food and drug advertising, became law on 
March 21. 

As reported out by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House, S. 5 (the Copeland Bill, making 
illegal the adulteration, misbranding, and 
false advertisement of food, drugs, de- 
vices, and cosmetics in interstate, foreign, 
and other commerce) now carries a pro- 
vision which makes our previous support 
of it as an adequate piece of legislation 
from the standpoint of the consumer no 
longer possible. 

The amended bill, which is on the 
House calendar at this writing, provides 
in Section 701-(f) that any person ad- 
versely affected by a ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may file a complaint 
with the district court of the United 
States ‘‘to enjoin the Secretary from 
placing the order in effect and to compel 
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him to modify the order.’ The court 
would then have jurisdiction to enjoin 
the Secretary temporarily or permanently 
from placing in effect or enforcing his 
order. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
would be greatly hampered by such a pro- 
vision. To postpone the enforcement of 
an order against a dangerous drug by pro- 
longed litigation would be far less satis- 
factory than to leave the situation as it is 
under the present law. The need for more 
adequate food and drug legislation is 
serious, but it appears that adoption of 
this measure with its court-review provi- 
sion would be worse than no action at all. 
With other members of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, the A.A.U.W. 
has protested against this provision to the 
members of the House of Representatives 
and has urged its own members to protest 
likewise. 

A $100,000 increase in its appropria- 
tion, allowed the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration by the Bureau of the Budget, 
was not voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; in fact the appropriation for 
next year was reduced below that of the 
current year. Recognizing that appropria- 
tions to enforce laws are as important as 
the enactment of suitable legislation, the 
A.A.U.W. in conjunction with other 
members of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee has protested this 
step. 

In keeping with the principles of our 
present legislative program, which in- 
cludes support of ‘‘adequate appropria- 
tions for the continued development of 
the Children’s Bureau’’ as well as ‘‘fed- 
eral legislation insuring a coordinated 
social security program,’ support has 
been given to the Barkley (S. 3914)- 
Doughton (H.R. 10241) Bill which 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
authorize additional appropriations for 
extending and improving maternity care 
and the care of infants. Additional sums 
are being asked for, since the amounts 
now available for maternal and child 
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health services under the Act are not 
adequate to provide for actual care of 
mothers and infants at the time of birth. 
The Children’s Bureau would administer 
the funds so appropriated. 


State and Sectional Conferences 


This spring has been the open season for 
state and sectional conferences, since no 
national convention is calling A.A.U.W. 
members. Practically all state divisions 
have held conferences, either in conjunc- 
tion with their sectional meetings or in- 
dependently; and sectional conferences 
have been held or are scheduled by the 
South Pacific, Southwest Central, South- 
east Central, Northeast Central, South 
Atlantic, and North Atlantic Sections. 

Programs and reports received at Head- 
quarters indicate that these have been ex- 
ceedingly stimulating meetings. Several 
of the conferences, following a custom 
increasingly popular in A.A.U.W., were 
planned around a theme significant for the 
Association. 

The South Atlantic Conference, at 
Huntington, West Virginia, April 22-23, 
was centered around the provocative sub- 
ject, Education for Responsibility — 
Responsibility for Education. 

The Southeast Central Conference at 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 29-30, was 
built about the topic, Art and Living, 
with a variety of stimulating program 
features in the realm of the arts. 

The Northeast Central Conference at 
Chicago, May 6-7, had as its theme, One 
Hundred Years of Higher Education for 
Women — a subject to which this section 
has a special claim, since Oberlin College 
is within its boundaries. It was particu- 
larly fitting that a conference devoted to 
such a topic should have as one of its prin- 
cipal speakers Marion Talbot, founder of 
A.A.U.W. and special pleader for women 
as their dean at the University of Chicago 
for thirty-three years. 

The North Atlantic Conference, sched- 
uled for June 9-11 at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, will direct its thinking to 
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the subject, Shaping Tomorrow, and 
particularly to the part of university 
women in moulding that tomorrow. One 
of the speakers will be Dr. Katharine 
Jeanne Gallagher, on Yesterday in To- 
morrow: the Cultural Heritage of the 
States in the North Atlantic Section. 

Among interesting features of the 
Southwest Central Conference, suggestive 
of its setting in San Antonio, Texas, April 
8-9, was an address on The Dawn of a 
New Era, by Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, 
Latin American librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. This section has reported 
130 delegates, 34 visitors Cone from South 
America), and 105 hostesses present at the 
meeting, with 83 colleges represented. 

The South Pacific Section held its con- 
ference jointly with the California State 
Division at Del Monte, California, May 
20-21. Much of the meeting was given 
over to working sessions, with two ad- 
dresses giving the broader setting for 
A.A.U.W. objectives, — Dr. Walter V. 
Kaulfers speaking on The American Road 
to Culture, and Dr. Walter F. Dexter on 
The Unique Function of Education in a 
Democracy. 


General Director Visits Northwest 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director 
of the Association, made a ‘‘grand tour” 
in April and May of the North Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain Sections of A.A.U.W. 
Her trip included visits and addresses to 
branches, state meetings, and institutions 
of higher education in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Colorado. 


Wyoming State Division 


Representatives of all branches in 
Wyoming met with Dr. McHale in Lara- 
mie on May 8 and organized the Wyoming 
State Division of A.A.U.W. 

In all sections the value of statewide 
planning in A.A.U.W. is increasingly 
clear, and it is gratifying to have the 
branches of another state banded together 
for more effective functioning. 
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New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since the April issue of the 
JouRNAL: 


Ipano — Coeur d'Alene 
ILtivo1s — Bureau County 
Menard County 
Iowa — Red Oak 
Micnican — Le Saut Sainte Marie 
Oakland 
Missour1 — Oregon 
New Yorx — Garden City 
Onto — Bowling Green 
Oxtanoma — Woodward 
Vircinia — Rockbridge 


The total number of branches is now 
799. 


Institute of Euthenics Award 


Mrs. Bruce T. Thompson, member of 
the Evansville, Indiana, Branch, has been 
awarded the $175 scholarship offered by 
the Vassar Institute of Euthenics for an 
A.A.U.W. member active in the Associa- 
tion’s program of child development and 
education for family life. Mrs. Thompson 
has been a member of the preschool study 
group of the branch continuously since 
1935, and its leader in 1937-38; she was 
also branch program chairman, 1936-37. 
She has one son, six years of age. 

Mrs. Thompson was named as alternate 
fot the scholarship, the first successful 
candidate, Mrs. Clifford Zollinger of 
Portland, Oregon, being unable to accept 
the award. Mrs. Zollinger has been leader 
of the popular group on ‘‘Let Us Enjoy 
Our Children,’’ described in this issue 
under *‘What the Branches Are Doing.”’ 


Our Fellows in the News 


Dr. Emma Perry Carr, head of the 
Chemistry Department, Mount Holyoke 
College, was designated some time ago 
for the first award of the Garvan Medal, 
established to honor outstanding women 
chemists. The medal was presented at the 
meeting of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, April 18. The announcement of the 


award carried this description of Dr. 
Carr’s work: 


After completing the work for her doctorate Miss 
Carr returned to Mount Holyoke College and was 
made chairman of the Chemistry Department in 1913, 
which post she holds at this time. She brought to 
this position the warm-hearted charm and infectious 
enthusiasm of a much loved leader, keen scientific 
vision, and a far-sighted and well-balanced purpose- 
fulness with the result that under the inspiration of 
her leadership the department has become an out- 
standing one. Her scientific work has been in the field 
of physical chemistry applied to organic problems, 
and has been concerned chiefly with the absorption 
spectra of organic compounds. She studied spectro- 
graphic methods for one semester in 1919 with Pro- 
fessor A. W. Stewart at Queen's University in Belfast, 
and for a half year in 1925 with Professor Victor 
Henri at the University of Zurich. In 1929-30 Miss 
Carr held the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship 
awarded by the American Association of University 
Women, and spent the year in Professor Henri's lab- 
oratory working in vacuum spectroscopy. She was 
one of the Cooperating Experts in charge of Ab- 
sorption Spectra data for the International Critical 
Tables. 

As chairman of the Chemistry Department at 
Mount Holyoke College Miss Carr has fostered co- 
operation of the members of the department and a 
close correlation of their work. In collaboration 
with other members of the department she has been 
engaged in a group research study of the simple un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. This investigation, which 
involves the preparation of a series of highly purified 
hydrocarbons and the examination of their ultra- 
violet absorption spectra in liquid and vapor phase, 
is giving important new experimental data which it 
is believed will lead to a more satisfactory theoretical 
interpretation of the energy relationships involved in 
the carbon-carbon double bond of organic chemistry. 
This work has received support in grants from the 
National Research Council and from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Among recipients of grants announced 
this spring are two former A.A.U.W. fel- 
lows. Dr. Lucy Pickett, assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, will receive a fellowship from the 
Educational Foundation of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, and another 
from the Lalor Foundation. These grants 
will be used to carry on studies of absorp- 
tion spectra of pure hydrocarbons at the 
University of Liége, and for work at 
Harvard University. Dr. Pickett held the 
European Fellowship, 1932-33. It is inter- 
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esting to note that Dr. Pickett is a mem- 
ber of Dr. Carr’s department at Mount 
Holyoke, and her research is in the same 
field. 

One of twenty-two recipients of fellow- 
ships and scholarships for study at the 
Harvard Law School next year is Dr. 
Bertha H. Putnam, professor emeritus of 
history, Mount Holyoke College. Dr. 
Putnam held the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellowship in 1912-13, and again in 1918- 
19. Dr. Putnam writes of the award: 

It came as a delightful surprise. I should never, as 
an emeritus professor or as a woman, have thought 
of applying. One of these fellowships has never be- 
fore been granted to a non-lawyer or to a woman. I 
am feeling very happy about it in connection with 
the cause of women at Harvard. 

Dr. Putnam plans to finish editing for 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society a 
volume of Yorkshire Sessions of the Peace, 
1361-64, and to interpret for the Arthur- 
ian group of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation the legal documents that have 
recently been discovered containing the 
indictments of Sir Thomas Mallory, au- 
thor of Le Morte a’ Arthur. Her principal 
piece of research, however, will be the 
writing of a legal biography of Sir Wil- 
liam Shareshull, a noted judge of the 
time of Edward III about whom very little 
is known. He was a justice of the com- 
mon pleas, chief baron of the exchequer, 
chief justice of the king’s bench, opened 
five parliaments and councils as the 
mouthpiece of Edward, served on the 
council of the Black Prince, was respon- 
sible for the reforms in Wales and law en- 
forcement in the duchy of Cornwall, and 
was appointed to innumerable commis- 
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sions. Dr. Putnam will work for several 
months at the Harvard Law School, and 
will also make use of manuscripts in the 
Public Record Office, London. 

In an announcement of the Princeton 
University Press we find this reference 
to the A.A.U.W. International Fellow, 
1931-32: 


Our shop is now at work on The History of the Greek 
and Roman Theater, by Margarete Bieber, who is rec- 
ognized everywhere as the outstanding authority in 
this field. The book will be published in the fall. 


President Park, in announcing appoint- 
ments to the Bryn Mawr faculty this 
spring, noted that three appointments 
have been made which are exceptions to 
the trend at Bryn Mawr to look elsewhere 
for its teaching staff ‘‘lest we become in- 
bred.’’ Two of these appointees are former 
holders of A.A.U.W. fellowships. Dr. 
Mary Z. Pease, appointed lecturer in clas- 
sical archaeology, held the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Fellowship in 1935-36, when she 
made a study of Corinthian imitations of 
the black and red figured pottery of 
Athens. Dr. Jane M. Oppenheimer, who 
will be instructor in biology, as holder of 
the Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship 
last year carried out delicate experiments 
concerning the stimulus responsible for 
the development of specialized organs 
from the simple protoplasm of the fish egg 
cell. Regarding these and other alumnae 
appointments in the past, President Park 
commented, according to the New York 
Times report, ‘‘that in each case the indi- 
vidual has been so outstanding that we 
have disregarded our tendency’’ (to look 
elsewhere for faculty members). 
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I.F.U.W. FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The American Section of the I.F.U.W. 
Fellowships Award Committee met at 
Barnard College March 26, under the ar- 
rangement whereby the American and 
European Sections of the Committee 
alternate in awarding the fellowships 
available to the I.F.U.W. Dr. Louise 
Pearce of the Rockefeller Medical Insti- 
tute, vice-chairman of the I.F.U.W. Fel- 
lowships Award Committee, presided 
over the meeting, which was attended by 
Dr. Alzada Comstock of Mount Holyoke 
College, Dr. A. Vibert Douglas of McGill 
University, Dr. Erna Patzelt of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna (visiting professor at the 
New Jersey College for Women this semes- 
ter), and Dr. Gladys Reichard of Barnard 
College. Dean Virginia Gildersleeve at- 
tended as president of the I.F.U.W. Dr. 
Brunauer, of the A.A.U.W. Headquarters 
staff, served as secretary. 

Forty applications for the four fellow- 
ships available were received, represent- 
ing twenty-one nationalities. Since the 
LF.U.W. Fellowship was offered this 
year as a junior fellowship in science, al- 
most every one of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences was represented. Botany 
had seven candidates and chemistry five. 
On the whole, biological sciences were 
more heavily represented than the physi- 
cal sciences. The A.A.U.W. Fellowship 
Crusade International Fellowship was 
offered without restriction as to field, as 
was the fellowship of the French Asso- 
ciation. Literature, linguistics, anthro- 
pology, and history of art were covered in 
the applications for these two fellow- 
ships, and there were also many candi- 
dates in science. 

The following awards were made: 


A.A.U.W. Fellowship Crusade Interna- 
tional Fellowship ($1500). — Kamara 
Buacvat, of Bombay, India. B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Bombay University; doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted in March 1937. 

Miss Bhagvat will work in Europe 
and this country on studies of proteins 
and non-proteins of milks and pulses. 
In July 1933 Miss Bhagvat began work at 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
on problems in agricultural chemistry. In 
1937 she joined the Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay, and continued her work on 
proteins and enzymes, isolating an adren- 
aline oxidizing enzyme. Her projected 
research will involve a comparative study 
of the milks and caseins, especially those 
of the cow, goat, and ass, with a view to 
determining their adaptability to human 
use. This study, as well as the investiga- 
tion of vegetables having a high protein 
content, will undoubtedly be of special 
significance to the nutritional problems 
of a country like India. 


Alternate: CATHERINE Koomans, of the 
Netherlands. D.Sc., University of Leyden. 


International Junior Fellowship in Sci- 
ence (£250). — Cecin1a Lutwax-Mann, 
of Polish nationality. M.D., lIoannes 
Casimirus University, Lwéw. 

Dr. Lutwak-Mann will continue work 
at Cambridge on the metabolism of rheu- 
matic tissues. She also expects to make an 
investigation of enzymatic systems of the 
intestine mucosa, especially of those in- 
volved in the intermediary metabolism of 
carbohydrate resorption in the intestine 
of higher animals. Dr. Lutwak-Mann 
studied under Dr. J. K. Parnas, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Lwéw, 
Poland, and was later an assistant in his 
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laboratory. She was associated with his 
researches in muscle chemistry and was 
considered an exceptionally promising 
young scientist. During the two years 
which she has spent at Cambridge, she 
has carried on research on adenine com- 
pounds and has worked in the field of 
enzyme chemistry. 

Alternate: Mary Loutsz Exvesack, 
graduate student at the University of 
Minnesota. B.A., M.A., University of 
Minnesota. 


LF.U.W. Special Fellowship (£150). — 
Vera Paraskova, of Bulgaria. Diploma 
in General Chemistry, University of 
Sofia; Diploma in Physical Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Paris; Doctor of the University 
of Paris. 

Dr. Paraskova will carry on research in 
physiological chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. Dr. Paraskova has been 
working in organic chemisttry. Physio- 
logical chemistry is at present not well 
developed in Bulgaria, and Dr. Paraskova 
plans to concentrate in this field as a con- 
tribution to the development of science 
in her country. 


Bourse Francaise (5000 francs). — 
Marcaret Lasou te, of Belgian nation- 
ality. B.A., University of Sheffield. 

Miss Laboulle is living in England and 
was recommended by the British Federa- 
tion. She will study at the Sorbonne, ex- 
amining the ways in which novels of the 
late nineteenth century treated the theory 
of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ and how the so- 
ciological novel was developed. 


BRITISH FEDERATION AWARDS 


Two stipends awarded by the Brit- 
ish Federation are of special interest: 


Caroline Spurgeon Scholarship in Arts 
(value £100) — Doris E. Pererson, in- 
structor in English, University of Minne- 
sota. Birthplace, Baudette, Minnesota. 
B.A. 1930, graduate study 1931-37, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Miss Peterson will work in the British 
Museum on the Imaginary Conversations of 
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Walter Savage Landor, studying Landor’s 
sources and particularly the changes he 
made in his historical figures, as evidence 
of his own characteristics as a writer. 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship ($2000). — 
Jean Rosertson, B.A., M.A., University 
of Liverpool, University College Diploma 
in Librarianship, University of London. 

Miss Robertson wishes to work at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, pre- 
paring a biographical and critical study 
of Nicholas Breton, Elizabethan poet and 
prose writer, including his literary friend- 
ships, with Shakespeare and other famous 
figures. She will make use of the unique 
collection of Breton’s works at the 
Huntington Library, and will also work 
at the Folger Library in Washington. 


FROM AN EXCHANGE TEACHER 


The February number of the University 
Women's Review, the bulletin of the British 
Federation of University Women, con- 
tains an article by a former exchange 
teacher who spent a year in the United 
States. These are some of her comments: 


The question of discipline usually presents some 
difficulties. An English teacher must realize that the 
free and easy, independent “I'm as good as you” 
attitude of the young American in school is not neces- 
sarily rudeness. One cannot exact obedience in the 
same way as here. American children will obey and 
give respect, but only when they see good reason for 
it. They like to know why and they like to offer their 
opinions. 

An interesting and potent factor in the American 
school system is the Parent-Teacher Association for 
which we have no equivalent in England. This body 
takes an active interest in school affairs and is at once 
a stimulus and a thorn in the flesh to the teachers! 
It is, I think, commendable that parents should take 
sufficient interest in the education of their children 
to keep in touch with the teachers. One finds, in 
time, that though it is disconcerting to have parents 
coming in and going out of one’s lessons, it is salu- 
tary — and once I got used to it I found it gave me 
confidence. 

There is so much to do, so much to learn in this 
wonderful country. It is so experimental and vigor- 
ous and its people so alive and eager, that it is good 
for us, who have been surrounded by so much an- 
tiquity for so long, to sojourn there a while; but we 
must go prepared to give as generously and as whole- 
heartedly as they do, then it will be the most stimu- 
lating experience. 





* WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


Nore. — Material for this department is gleaned from reports and letters by the members of 
the Headquarters staff who have to do with the development of study programs and community 
activities: Harriet Ahlers Houdlette and Frances Valiant Speek, associates in education; Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, associate in international education; and Esther Cole Franklin, associate 
in social studies. They will welcome full details of new and significant branch activities. 


A.A.U.W. at School Board Meetings 


The Illinois state president reports a cam- 
paign to have A.A.U.W. members attend 
school board meetings. As a first step, the 
president of the state division wrote to 
school boards in all places where there were 
A.A.U.W. branches, explaining the interest of 
the Association in the schools and assuring 
them that this interest is non-political and 
non-partisan, that A.A.U.W. seeks only the 
advancement of education through improve- 
ment in the schools. The letter assured each 
board that the plan to have an A.A.U.W. 
member attend their meetings would not be 
carried out until the approval of the board had 
been received. 

Many boards sent very favorable replies; 
only one expressed disapproval. Each branch 
president in a place where the suggestion was 
approved was then asked to appoint a member 
to attend school board meetings and report 
matters of interest to the regular branch 
meetings. Two thirds of the branches in the 
state have followed this procedure. 


Learning to Enjoy Our Children 


From Portland, Oregon, have come two 
units of a study project developed in the 
branch on a theme that must have brought 
cheer to many mothers: ‘‘Let us enjoy our 
children.”’ The program topics were all linked 
with means of ‘‘enjoying our children’’: 
through understanding their physical devel- 
opment; through appreciating their emotional 
development; through stimulating their intel- 
lectual and mental growth; through helping 
them to assume their social responsibilities; 
through expanding their spiritual horizon; by 
helping them to explore their interests. 

These excerpts from the leader's report sug- 
gest how the group approached their theme: 


Have our study groups really changed? Let us drop 
in on one of last year’s groups and see. The group 
meets for lunch and a long social hour. Members pro- 
test if the social hour is cut short for the topic of the 
day. There is always an outside speaker. We are quite 
late. The lecture has already begun. We step into a 
room filled with women gazing earnestly at the 
speaker. He finishes his talk and invites questions. 
There is a prolonged silence. Finally the chairman 
asks a question. It is followed by one or two others 
and the meeting is over. The audience has been very 
serious and very passive. They have been anxious to 
get anything the speaker could give them. They felt 
that they themselves had nothing to contribute. 

Contrast this attitude with that in the same group 
this year. One of their own members is presenting a 
report on the book, Growing Superior Children. She 
knows the group and what they need to hear. She 
invites questions at any time during the report and 
she gets them, sometimes spontaneously from all 
sides of the room at once. Many points of view are 
presented. The whole group is thinking and actively 
participating. There is not nearly enough time for all 
the discussion and questions. Members finally leave 
in twos and threes, still enthusiastically discussing. 

Both of these illustrations may represent extremes. 
But two things are certain: the group has developed 
into a splendid discussion group; the members are 
intensely interested. 

What has aroused this enthusiasm? Simply this. 
We are putting into practice one of the principles we 
have been trying to teach our members since the 
earliest days of study groups. We are emphasizing 
the positive, constructive phases of child study. We 
have stopped worrying about Jimmie’s getting into 
so much mischief. Rather, we rejoice in his energy 
and ingenuity while we learn to set the stage for 
constructive activity. We have stopped deploring our 
twelve-year-old daughter's late parties by making 
geography hikes, Camp Fire picnics, and skating 
parties the smartest kind of party to have. We have 
tried to find out what our children need, and then by 
working together we are giving them those things. 

Instead of pouring facts over the members in a 
series of lectures, the study group leaders had them 
actually make things for their children. That meant 
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that every member was doing something. While they 
worked, they began to talk about the use to which 
children of various ages would put the carton play- 
house. They began to want to know more about con- 
structive activities for their children. Soon they were 
asking where to find information on many phases of 
child development. Our members needed only the 
chance to orient themselves to be able to see the 
fascinating possibilities of their job as parents. . . . 

Puppet-making at first seemed far removed from 
parent study. But a mother who can make puppets is 
really an interesting mother to have. Furthermore, a 
puppet is an invaluable aid in treating timidity. A 
child will do all sorts of things with no trace of self- 
consciousness with a puppet because he focuses his 
attention on it rather than on himself. A group of 
preschool mothers had a delightful time making 
puppets of nursery rhyme characters. They also spon- 
sored (and attended) a series of puppet shows. 

A “Toy Loan Corner”’ is easily managed and in- 
sures its members a well selected variety of toys at 
very low cost. An initial fee of one dollar buys the 
toys. A monthly fee of twenty-five cents pays the 
manager a little for her time and space. Toys are 
exchanged usually once a month. Every toy has an 
educational purpose. 

Our groups have organized four children’s cho- 
ruses. We have been thrilled with their growing ap- 
preciation of music and pleasure in singing. 

Last summer we organized a supervised playground 
at one of the schools. This has been carried on all 
winter under P.T.A. supervision. 

We are making plans for an English folk-dancing 
group of pre-adolescent children and mothers. 

We are very much interested in a survey of inter- 
esting places for families to visit. Sunday expeditions 
are anticipated eagerly by parents and children alike. 

Yes, we have enjoyed our children this winter. We 
have enjoyed studying about them, working for 
them, and being with them. We have especially en- 
joyed developing in them a sense of humor. We are 
quite convinced that if we will only enjoy them in- 
telligently enough we shall be very effective parents. 


College Guidance 


Headquarters is receiving some excellent 
reports from branches and state divisions on 
their programs in collegiate and vocational 
guidance. 

A report from the Elgin, Illinois, Branch is 
one of the first to describe a program designed 
specifically to help a school minimize certain 
evils of student recruiting — or super-sales- 
manship — by colleges. Part of this interesting 
account reads as follows: 


I should like to have you know of our plans here 
in Elgin for College Day. The idea was adopted at the 
suggestion of our branch: the plans are being carried 
out through the direction of our able new principal 
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of the high school. A committee of teachers and 
A.A.U.W. members has been at work for several 
months. We are trying to work everything out from 
a scientific viewpoint. The idea is not new but we feel 
our approach is perhaps different. The general idea 
has been to do away with the many interruptions of 
the work of the school caused by the visits of repre- 
sentatives of numerous colleges sent out to enroll 
students. One of the problems has been that colleges 
and universities are wont to send out super-salesmen 
rather than representative faculty members who are 
experts in guidance. 

To remedy this, we have written to the various 
colleges and universities explaining our purpose and 
asking that they send their best representatives to 
us. To furnish sufficient preparation for the student 
himself, we plan to hold an assembly for seniors sev- 
eral weeks in advance at which a noted educator will 
discuss the principles the student must keep in mind 
in selecting a college. Later each student will receive 
a questionnaire to determine which college will 
interest the student. These names will be sent to the 
college with a definite time schedule so that the time 
of the student and representative may be used most 
advantageously. In the Senior English classes papers 
will be written on ‘‘What I Look For in College,”’ 
*“Why a College Education Is Essential to My Life 
Work,”’ etc. Specific colleges will be investigated and 
reports given on their particular specialties. The stu- 
dent will thus be led to formulate questions in ad- 
vance and we hope we can in this way ward off sales 
talks, The book, Planning for College, by McConn will 
be read and criticized. 

The committee in its planning has consulted with 
a prominent educator at the University of Chicago. 
An effort will be made to prevent unethical proce- 
dures of getting a student and extensive displays ot 
exhibits will be discouraged. Parents will be in- 
formed in advance so that they may plan to attend. 
We are going to present a report of the event before 
our state meeting in May and suggest that branches 
interested read an article, ‘‘Ethical and Unethical 
Practices and Procedures in the Recruiting of Stu- 
dents from Secondary Schools by Institutions of 
Higher Education’’ in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, July 1937. 


Pointing to the fact that the Elgin Branch 
and other A.A.U.W. branches are on the right 
track when they assist in high school guidance 
programs, are these conclusions reached by 
Don Beane and W. H. Reals (‘College Recruit- 
ing in Illinois,’ Educational Record, October 
1937, pp. 482-95): 


College recruiting has become a problem of very 
considerable concern in the last five years, due largely 
to an oversupply of colleges and the general results 
ofthe depression. . . . Theeffort on the part of high 
school authorities to provide college guidance in- 
formation is an assumption of a task which, if fully 
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assumed, can do much to solve the problem of 
recruiting. 


The Augusta, Georgia, Branch sends in a 
splendid report on the way in which its Guid- 
ance Committee is helping high school girls 
to make a wise selection of college. The com- 
mittee made a detailed study of thirty-eight 
approved colleges in the area south of the 
District of Columbia and east of the Missis- 
sippi. To quote from the report, the branch — 


gave a great deal of consideration to the form for 
presenting the data. It must not be ponderous; it 
must not completely satisfy but, rather, induce a girl 
to investigate schools which indicate courses in 
which she is interested. A suitable model was found 
in a chart used for a comparative study of the offer- 
ings of the leading universities of this country, pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly for June 1935. 


The data were compressed, in this chart 
form, to two mimeographed sheets. The 
branch will distribute these charts to high 
school juniors as well as seniors, and in order 
to make the guidance program really effective, 
each member of the branch will be given a 
copy of the chart so that she can give informa- 
tion informally to any girl of her acquaintance 
who is going away to college. 

As we study the chart here at Headquarters, 
we see that it has been prepared with profes- 
sional exactitude, and we regret that we have 
not space to reproduce it. Branches situated in 
the area mentioned may be interested in secur- 
ing copies; they should address Miss Lora M. 
Pearce, chairman of the Guidance Committee, 
Augusta Branch, 2321 Kings Way, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

The Richmond, Kentucky, Branch, in co- 
operation with the superintendent of schools, 
has designed and is carrying on a Three-Year 
Achievement Program in the Madison County 
High Schools. As part of this work, it has 
initiated vocational guidance assembly pro- 
gtams in the schools. 

A note in the Missouri Division Bulletin says 
that the College Guidance Committee of the 
St. Louis Branch is being of real service to the 
community with its contact committee reach- 
ing every public and private secondary school 
and its research committee securing and filing 
material on more than one hundred and fifty 
colleges and universities. 

The Central New York (Syracuse) Branch 
has developed a study group on Choosing the 
Girl's College, led by the dean of women at 


Syracuse University, who is also director of a 
two-year course for the training of deans of 
women and advisers of girls. Beginning with a 
group of fifteen mothers of teen-age girls, at- 
tendance increased until twice that number 
were present at the final meeting. Topics cov- 
ered were: Who Shall Go to College? Studying 
the Girl, Choosing the Proper Course, Com- 
paring the Offerings of Colleges, Types of Col- 
leges, Contacting the College for Admission. 
Another staff member of Syracuse University 
presented the latest facts and figures on voca- 
tions for women. 

The Omaha, Nebraska, Branch devoted one 
of its genera] meetings to a panel discussion on 
Furthering Vocational Guidance in Omaha. 
As members of the panel, it had specialists in 
guidance and counseling from the local uni- 
versities and high schools and other organiza- 
tions. 

The Vermont State Division finds that there 
is interest and a real opportunity for practical 
work in guidance of high school and college 
students toward continued education and the 
vocations. Consequently, it has secured for its 
annual June meeting a nationally known spe- 
cialist in collegiate and vocational opportuni- 
ties for women. The speaker will be followed 
by a panel discussion led by another qualified 
guidance worker and participated in by people 
representing agencies in the state. The state 
division hopes for some practical results. 


A Three-Year Social Studies Program 


An auspicious beginning for a well-rounded 
social studies program has been reported from 
the Portland, Oregon, Branch. Word recently 
received from this group brings to mind Justice 
Brandeis’ famous phrase: ‘‘If we would guide 
by the light of reason we must let our minds 
be bold.’’ Delving into social history for a 
perspective on social institutions, the study 
group has organized and carried through the 
first year of a significant basic study course. 
The leader designed the program for three 
years, using, she says, ‘‘the archaeological 
rather than the perpendicular method of ex- 
amining our social system,’’ emphasizing 
through the course our social development in 
order to find the sources of our present social 
and economic relations. 

Using for the first meeting Rugg and Krue- 
get's Social Reconstruction, the work has devel- 
oped into so broad a subject that it requires 
reading in many fields. The schedule for the 
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year indicates the sequence of this historical 
study: the sustenance economy, dealing with 
medieval guilds and their monopoly of labor 
and materials; the beginnings of the machine 
era and the emergence of modern capitalism; 
our social beginnings in America with an 
analysis of the indigenous problems and in- 
herited ones; social conditions in New Eng- 
land; social conditions in the South; and 
finally, nineteenth century immigration. 

The second year will deal with our social 
and economic conditions, with particular 
emphasis on the status of labor. Labor Stand- 
ards, the study guide by Esther Cole Franklin, 
will be used as the basis of this study. Ques- 
tions which will be discussed along with this 
general study will be the part played by ‘‘our 
leading industries in providing advanced social 
welfare for employees.”’ 

A.A.U.W. groups should find a challenge in 
this thorough, long-time program, carried out 
on the initiative of the members of the study 
group. The report states that although as in 
other branches members ‘“‘range from con- 
servative to radical in their views, they are 
sufficiently intelligent to be guided by newly 
acquired knowledge.”’ 


Social Welfare 


The prominence recently assumed in the 
public mind by the needs of the underprivi- 
leged, the handicapped, the unemployed, has 
been reflected in A.A.U.W. study and activi- 
ties throughout the country. Surveys of par- 
ticular community welfare problems have been 
made in 30 of the 116 branches that have re- 
ported at this writing. From Pratt County, 
Kansas, comes the statement: 


We have built our plans to fit the community. 
. . « Our goal is to acquaint the community .. . 
with findings and our suggestions to better the situa- 
tion. We hope to create a general public opinion in 
this community that our relief program should be a 
constructive one; should be approached from the 
positive angle rather than a negative one. 


Tackling a serious problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, the Denver, Colorado, Branch has 
made a beginning toward an effective com- 
munity center by establishing community 
classes and recreational guidance, in connec- 
tion with other interested groups. 

The Weston, West Virginia, Branch is con- 
tinuing its recreation program, frankly de- 
signed to ‘‘keep the young people off the 
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streets.’’ The success of this three-year-old 
venture is evident in requests from the sheriff 
and chief of police that it be continued. 

In Durham, North Carolina, the social wel- 
fare group recognized the need of a nursery 
school for children of underprivileged families. 
They set it up with their own funds and have 
applied for membership in the Community 
Chest. 

The Lawrence, Kansas, Branch has made 
representations before the Douglas County 
Commissioners for a permanent health unit. 

The Augusta, Georgia, Branch made a 
survey of thirty private county, city, state, 
and federal social agencies in the county, 
charting them and their functions and rela- 
tionships. This was used throughout the year 
as a basis for study. 

Virtually all of the Michigan social studies 
groups have taken to heart the state A.A.U.W. 
theme, Community Enrichment. With the 
conviction that ‘‘Social studies begin at 
home!"’ Mrs. Paul Jackson, state chairman of 
social studies, has emphasized community wel- 
fare services. In her own branch, Detroit, 
forty-five members have done volunteer service 
with the College Women’s Volunteer Service 
Bureau. In preparation for the work, twenty 
members took the social clinics course given 
by the Detroit Council of Social Agencies. 

Concerning this course Mrs. Jackson writes: 


**Social Clinics’’ is ‘‘an introductory study of social 
work designed for volunteers’’ and board members of 
social agencies in metropolitan Detroit. It is spon- 
sored by the Central Volunteer Bureau of the Council 
of Social Agencies, to which the College Women's 
Volunteer Service, the Junior League, the League of 
Catholic Women, the Jewish Women's Council, and 
other volunteer groups belong. The course is thirteen 
weeks long, and is given twice a year. . . . Each 
meeting is held at a different social agency; each 
speaker is a different one, an authority on the par- 
ticular field on which he or she speaks. The subjects 
include What Is Social Work? . . . Growing Pains 
of a City . . . The Houses We Live In . . . Men 
and Machines . . . Whom the Government Assists 
. . « The Human Side of a Budget . . . Keeping 
Detroit Healthy . . . Individualizing the School 
Child . . . Raising Other People’s Children . . . 
A Child's Day at Court . . . What Is Group Work? 
. . - What Is Case Work? . . . Socializing Our- 
selves. . . . It has also resulted in many people who 
had no idea of doing Volunteer Service of any sort 
becoming interested in it. 


In Monroe, more than half the membership 
has been engaged in various forms of volunteer 
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welfare work. Other Michigan branches — 
Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Birmingham, Dear- 
born, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Midland, Mount 
Pleasant, Muskegon, Pontiac — have sur- 
veyed their membership and canvassed social 
agencies preparatory to establishing a volun- 
teer service where it seems most urgently 
needed by public and private agencies. 


Evaluating Regional Literature 


At the Southeast Central Sectional Confer- 
ence a plan for branch evaluation of regional 
literature was presented by Dera D. Parkinson, 
president of the Mississippi State Division, 
and enthusiastically endorsed by branch offi- 
cers present. The program suggested will 
doubtless be carried out by many branches in 
the section next year. 

The plan has been worked out particularly 
for Mississippi, but would be applicable and 
valuable for any state or section. The object is 
to collect and evaluate reading materials, both 
fiction and non-fiction, which will give to in- 
dividuals a better understanding of the region 
in which they live, and will convey to people 
in other parts of the country a true picture of 
the region. The basic work in the branch is to 
be done by one or more study groups, with the 
cooperation of the whole branch. A study 
group will work on some one basic book 
(Odum's Southern Regions of the United States is 
suggested as an example of the type for study), 
and will then present at a branch meeting the 
facts brought out in the study. This branch 
presentation may be given by a member or 
members of the study group, or an outside 
authority on the subject may be asked to 
speak. 

Members of a study group will also be indi- 
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vidually responsible for presenting to the 
group concise evaluations of two or three 
books. After discussion at the study group 
meetings, these statements will be presented 
at branch meetings for such amendment as 
may be deemed wise, and the final statement 
as approved by the branch will be issued to the 
public. With a number of branches in a region 
working together and exchanging findings, a 
comprehensive list of books approved as repre- 
sentative of the area could be prepared in a 
year or two. 

This plan will enlist in a common project 
groups interested in education, social studies, 
the arts, international relations, etc., since 
materials from all fields should have a place on 
the list. The work thus affords wide latitude 
for varied interests of members; and with a 
discussion period at each branch meeting for 
this work, the different groups will have a new 
and challenging opportunity to present ma- 
terials from their fields. 

The project will render a distinct service to 
the community, for open meetings to discuss 
the branch findings and present them to the 
community are part of the plan, and booklists 
will be published in local newspapers. The 
project also promotes interchange between 
branches. It is hoped that the branch program 
will include presentation of findings by mem- 
bers from other branches. 

The composite list compiled by branches of 
a state will not only be useful in leading citi- 
zens of the state toa consideration of their own 
resources and problems; such a list will also be 
invaluable to people of other regions in gain- 
ing a true understanding of the area repre- 
sented. A state and regional exchange of such 
selected reading lists has great possibilities. 
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Travel and Study: Vacation Possibilities. — 
A number of announcements of summer tours 
and other educational ventures have come to 
Headquarters too late for inclusion in the 
April Journat’s list. Those noted below are 
scheduled late enough so that arrangements 
may still be made. In each case, further par- 
ticulars are obtainable from the address given. 


New Tours. — The Institute of Educational Travel 
calls attention to ten new European trips, in addi- 
tion to six that have proved popular in the past, de- 
signed for travelers and students who find their 
wanderings more profitable when directed toward 
study of a definite theme. Among these special trips 
are: a Booklovers’ Tour of Europe, led by the **Pro- 
fessor of Books’’ of Rollins College; a Music Pil- 
grimage; a Dance Tour; an Irish Culture Tour, di- 
rected by a professor of the University College of 
Dublin; a trip devoted to American Shrines Abroad, 
tracing our colonial origins through various Euro- 
pean countries, under the leadership of the executive 
secretary of the Association of American Colleges, a 
well-known student of history; a French Study Tour; 
an Epicurean Tour of France; a Garden Tour. Aca- 
demic credit for a number of these tours is allowed by 
many leading colleges and universities. American 
Institute of Educational Travel (Educational De- 
partment of Thos. Cook & Sons), 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Holiday Courses in Denmark. — A course for for- 
eigners in Danish — language, life, literature, and 
thought — will be held in Copenhagen August 1-31. 
The course is of particular interest to professional 
men and women who wish to study special aspects 
of Danish life. Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau, 98 
Great Russell Street, London W. C. 1, England. The 
fee is considerably reduced for groups of students 
applying before July 1. 

Summer Institutes of International Relations. — The 
Middle Atlantic Area Institute will be held June 21- 
July 1 at the Pennsylvania State College under the 
joint auspices of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Church. The Carolina Institute of 
International Relations will be held June 13-22 un- 
der the joint auspices of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and the University of North Carolina. 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 

International Conference on the Teaching of Latin 
American Literature. — The National University of 
Mexico has invited university teachers, critics, and 
literary historians of the United States, Latin Amer- 


ica and Spain to attend this conference to be held in 
Mexico City, August 15-22. As a result of the con- 
ference it isexpected that a permanent central organi- 
zation will be set up, to be known as the Instituto 
de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


The Pittsburgh Survey. — Members of the 
A.A.U.W. who have become survey-conscious 
will welcome A Social Study of Pittsburgh, by 
Phillip Klein and a group of collaborators 
eminent in social work, published by the 
Columbia University Press for the Citizens’ 
Committee for the Social Study of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County. (1938, $4.75.) Al- 
though primarily intended as an examination 
of public and. volunteer agencies providing 
social and health services, much of the volume 
is devoted to an interpretation of the social 
and economic life of the community. 

The 1000-page report is the result of a field 
study extending over a period of eighteen 
months, from August 1934 to January 1936. 
More than 300 pages are utilized in setting 
the stage for evaluating the social services. 
The essential geographical features, the his- 
torical development of the towns and their 
industries, housing for various social and 
racial groups, social legislation and labor 
organization, social attitudes and pressure 
groups, and the public educational system fur- 
nish the major topics for this ‘‘background”’ 
summary. 

Chapter III, ‘“The Chances for a Living in 
Allegheny County," is an abridged version 
of the study, ‘“‘Economic Backgrounds of the 
Relief Problem in Allegheny County,”’ by 
J. P. Watson, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of 
Pittsburgh. It deals with the conditions in 
Pittsburgh and its environs which illustrate 
the “‘great irregularity in the opportunity to 
earn a living,’’ an analysis which applies in 
greater or less degree in all industria] com- 
munities. This insecure basis in work and in- 
come leads and breeds practically all other 
community problems. 

Groups interested in local surveys of indus- 
try, housing, or social welfare will find this 
report an invaluable aid, in both its fund of 
information and method of interpretation. 
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Guidance. — Headquarters has received cop- 
ies of the following new publications, which 
are suggested to A.A.U.W. guidance commit- 
tees as being useful: 

Occupational Briefs, a series from 1935 to 
1937, issued by the Western Personnel Service, 
30 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia (of which Winifred Hausam and Helen 
Fisk, A.A.U.W. members, are the directors). 
These titles are available at 5 cents each: Air 
Conditioning, Aviation, Commercial Art, Criminol- 
ogy, Free-Lance Writing, Geology, Landscape Ar- 
chitecture, Mathematics, Occupational Therapy, 
Photography, Printing, Plant Pathology, Public 
Health Nursing, Radio, Secretarial Work for Men, 
Social Director in a Hotel, Social Work, Soil Ero- 
sion Service, Veterinary Medicine. A brief on Per- 
sonnel Work will be sent for 15 cents. In each 
case a vivid and up-to-date picture is given of 
opportunities in the field and the kind of 
training needed, frequently with information 
on institutions offering approved preparation. 
Since the leaflets include mention of conditions 
existing in the West, they will be especially 
useful to persons in that section of the country. 

How a Principal Can Direct Guidance, by 
Richard D. Allen. (Reprint from Occupations, 
October 1937, 10 cents from National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) Mr. Allen describes fourteen steps 
through which many of the best school guid- 
ance programs have emerged. He says that 
most of these steps can be undertaken by any 
principal without increasing instructional 
costs. 

Finding Your Work, by J. Gustav White. 
(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, 1938, 35 cents.) One of the best 
booklets to put in the hands of puzzled youth 
who are trying to get a toe-hold in the world 
of work. A man who has devoted years to 
working out effective methods of vocational 
counseling presents in interesting fashion facts 
and suggestions which help young people to 
meet such problems as choosing a vocation, 
landing the first job, getting along with oth- 
ers, growing vocationally. 

The Older Woman and Her Job, compiled by 
Altrusa International, 701 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, December 1937. This six- 
page reprint from the International Altrusan 
will be sent gratis; in it twenty-two employ- 
ment agencies discuss the problems of placing 
the older woman, indicating which fields are 
open and which fields are closed to her. 


History and Manual of the Army Nurse Corps, 
by Major Julia C. Stimson and associates. 
(Medical Field Service School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, October 1937. 25 cents.) 
This manual gives a clear idea of what women 
have done and are doing in the Army Nurse 
Corps, and of the opportunities and require- 
ments in this field, a branch of nursing not 
often written up. 

Business Opportunities for the Home Economist, 
a study made by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations under the direction of 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Director. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938. 
$2.50.) The book is an excellent tool for 
counselors who wish to point out new oppor- 
tunities for persons trained in home econom- 
ics. Based largely on interviews with outstand- 
ing home economists and employers covering 
the period from 1928 to the spring of 1937, 
the book gives a comprehensive picture of the 
current situation. 


The Facts about Marihuana. — Frederick R. 
Merrill’s Marihuana, The New Dangerous Drug, 
recently published by the Opium Research 
Committee of the Foreign Policy Association, 
is a compact statement of the alarming spread 
of the use of this dangerous drug among the 
youth of the United States. Under the names 
‘Indian hemp’’ and ‘‘hashish’’ as well as 
marihuana, the plant has long furnished a 
poison in the form of powder or resin which 
causes insensibility and drunkenness, and may 
result in crime, degeneracy, and insanity. 
Mental and physical effects as proved scientifi- 
cally, including relation to crime, are detailed 
in this pamphlet. 

By the end of 1937 every state had some 
legislation restricting distribution of mari- 
huana. But to combat the evil in its present 
proportions, all civic leaders and educators 
should spread abroad in the community all 
available information on the effects of mari- 
huana. The price of the leaflet is 15 cents, from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


One-Act Play Competition. — The Berke- 
ley Playmakers announce their fifteenth an- 
nual playwriting contest, with a long list of 
prizes for the best one-act plays submitted. 
Anyone is eligible to compete. The closing 
date is September 1. For rules of the contest 
address the Berkeley Playmakers, 1814 Blake 
Street, Berkeley, California. 
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News of the League of Nations. — Under the 
title, “The League of Nations Spot-Global,”’ 
a direct information service covering the high- 
lights of League activity is offered by the In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
City. The Spot-Global service includes a 
monthly summary of the League’s work in 
the preceding month, and a minimum assort- 
ment of documents essential to understanding 
the activities and publications of the League. 
The subscription price for the year is $4.00. 


Federal Administrative Services. — A brief 
survey of recent changes in the organization 
and policies of federal administrative agencies 
and the services they are rendering, entitled 
The Federal Government Today, has been released 
by the American Council on Public Affairs, 20 
Vesey Street, New York City. (Price, $1.00.) 
It is a symposium of brief articles by govern- 
ment officials on agriculture, public welfare, 
social security, industry, labor, foreign affairs, 
public utilities, government machinery, nat- 
ural resources, housing, financial reconstruc- 
tion, and transportation. Avowedly ‘‘New 
Deal’’ in attitude, the pamphlet nevertheless 
fills a need by presenting recent developments 
in various fields not summarized elsewhere. 


Civil Service Reform.— The Pamphleteer, 
No. 14, carries an article on political patronage 
in the Federal Civil Service, entitled ‘‘The 
Biggest Racket in America,’’ by H. Eliot Kap- 
lan, executive secretary of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. (The price of the pamphlet is 10 
cents.) A.A.U.W. groups active in local civil 
service reform will find here facts and figures 
which can be used to advantage. 


Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education. — 
A number of excellent new books have come 
to hand, throwing light on new practices in 
colleges. Space permits only a brief listing, but 
the titles and a few explanatory phrases indi- 
cate the value of each publication. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, edited by 
William S. Gray. (Proceedings of the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 
tions, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
$2.00.) Some issues treated are: A Bachelor's 
degree at the end of the junior college period? 
Is the four-year liberal arts college doomed? 
Election or prescription? How may recruiting 
among higher institutions be placed on a 
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sound basis? Shall a Master’s degree be re- 
quired of prospective secondary school teach- 
ers? 

The College of the Future by Mowat G. 
Fraser. (Columbia University Press, New 
York City, 1937. $3.75.) Classifies and ap- 
praises plans proposed for the improvement of 
the curriculum and instruction in American 
colleges. 

What about Survey Courses? edited by B. La- 
mar Johnson. (Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1937. $2.85.) Many of the more signifi- 
cant developments in college survey courses 
are here written up by a group of educators 
who have been working on them. 

Independent Study in the Lower Division at 
Stanford University, 1931-1937 by Edgar E. 
Robinson. (Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California, 1937. $1.50.) A 
record based upon intimate observation of the 
Stanford program of independent study for 
superior students. 

The Effective General College Curriculum as Re- 
vealed by Examinations, a report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research. (University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1937. $3.00.) 
The General College of the University of 
Minnesota was established in 1932 as an ex- 
periment in giving students who cannot spend 
four years or more in college as broad a cultur- 
al education as possible. This book sketches 
the development of the program, its operation 
and objectives, and describes the examina- 
tions that have been devised to measure its 
success. 


Exhibit and Speakers Services. — The 
Twentieth Century Fund have recently pub- 
lished bulletins and leaflets, which will be 
sent gratis, summarizing their studies on taxa- 
tion, security for old age, government debt 
and credit, government and labor relations, 
international debts, economic sanctions, medi 
cal economics, and consumer credit. Materials 
are being prepared on costs and wastes in dis- 
tribution, and short selling on the stock ex- 
change. Slide films presenting problems of old- 
age security and taxation through graphs and | 
pictures are now in preparation, to supplement 
the posters and charts distributed as display 
materials. 

A list of speakers well qualified on these and 
related subjects may also be obtained from the 


Fund headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





The Consumer and the Coal Commission. — 
In the first issue of the Coal Consumers Digest, 
April 18, the Consumers’ Counsel of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission announces 
a weekly news service on activities of the 
Counsel. In addition, the office of the Counsel 
informs us that they are preparing factual con- 
tent material for a series of study units on 
regulation of the basic bituminous coal in- 
dustry by the Federal Government, including 
efficiency analyses of coal and consumer pro- 
tection through the Counsel. 

The Counsel has from time to time solicited 
the cooperation of A.A.U.W., pointing out 
that the new agency can be effective only with 
knowledge of specific consumer problems. As 
an observer for the national Committee on 
Social Studies, Mrs. Mathilde C. Hader has 
attended hearings and conferred with the 
Counsel. The following statement is taken 
from her report to the national committee and 
indicates the significance of this new medium 
for consumer activity: 


The distressing conditions in the bituminous coal 
industry have long been common knowledge, and 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 was an attempt to 
remedy this situation. The results so far are meager. 
The National Bituminous Coal Commission, in the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, which adminis- 
ters the Act, spent months in working out minimum 
prices for producers of soft coal. These prices were 
put into effect on December 16, 1937, but met with 
such opposition from large consumers that they 
were suspended after a few months. 

In the meantime John Carson, the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, carries on his work of protecting the interests 
of the consumer of soft coal. A significant fact is 
that Congress made this office wholly independent 
of the Coal Commission. 

Among the 60 million consumers of soft coal are 
many manufacturers, gas companies, electric power 
producers, railroads, etc. — groups which are not 
natural allies of the ultimate consumer. Clearly, the 
household consumer should collaborate closely with 
the Consumers’ Counsel and also watch the prices of 
soft coal in his community. Otherwise he may find 
himself shouldering an unfair part of the burden, for 
coal prices will have to go up to enable the bitumi- 
nous coal industry to carry on. 

Price regulation of soft coal under government aus- 
pices deserves study also by those who do not use 
this type of fuel. Who knows how soon the same 
principle may be applied to other commodities? 


Materials on the work of the Counsel are 
available from the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of the Consumers’ Counsel, 
Washington, D.C. 
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TO THE WOMAN 


WHO PAYS! 


Economy is important in your 
choice of a New York hotel 

. there are so many other 
ways to spend money! But the 
name must be socially ac- 
cepted ... the location con- 
venient but quiet... the at- 
mosphere congenial. Beekman 
Tower is the paragon that 
answers these requirements 
. . . tising lofty and serene 
from the very heart of things 

. offering cool and cheerful 
sky-view rooms, 


Single Rooms from $2.50 Daily — 
$11 Weekly 


Double Rooms from $4 Daily — 
$18 Weekly 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


49th Street * One block from East River 


NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL PANHELLENIC FRATERNITIES 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted — All subjects, for imme- 
diate publication. Booklet sent free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
School of Nursing 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
experience in the various branches of nursing. Leads to 
degree of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in arts, 
science or philosophy from a college of approved standing is 
required for admission. For catalogue address 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Howden Court 
‘Torquay, Devon 


is a delightful place all the year round. A sheltered 

garden by the sea. Excellent food, beds and fires; 

spacious rooms with restful charm and complete com- 

fort. Private Bath and Sitting Rooms or Service Flat 

if required. Highly recommended. Sun Room. Garage. 
j A.A. Appointed. 


Tel. 2807 Resident Propristresses: K. & G. Kay 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


and 


The Jiterary Digest 


After 48 years of life, on May 11th the Literary 
Digest was taken over by Time, thus ceased to 
exist as a separate publication. 


The Literary Digest has held an honored place 
in American publishing—not only in its own 
name but as successor to all the great journals 
which were combined on its pages, particularly 
World’s Work and the Review of Reviews. 


Time welcomes as subscribers the readers of 
these giants of an earlier age. Like these other 
famous journals, Trme’s only purpose is to keep 
its readers truly and impartially well-informed. 
We invite you to help us carry on their fine 
traditions as a Time subscriber. 
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broke College, Providence, R. I. 
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